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OCTOBER MEETING. 

The Society held a stated monthly meeting this day, 
Thursday, Oct. 10 ; the President, Hon. Robert C. 
WiNTHROP, in the chair. 

Donations were announced from the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts; the American Tract Society, New 
York ; the Trustees of the Public Library, Boston ; 
John Appleton, M.D. ; Hon. Lucius M. Boltwood ; A. 
T. Coggeshall, Esq. ; Mr. Edward Holden ; George 
Homer, Esq. ; Mr. H. H. Hurlbut ; Deacon Edwin 
Lamson ; Eev. Abner Morse ; Eev. Elias Nason ; the 
Publishers of " Harpers' Weekly ; " the Publishers of 
the ''New- York Illustrated News;" J. Horace Ste- 
vens, Esq. ; J. Hammond Trumbull, Esq. ; Mr. Charles 
K. Whipple ; and from Messrs. Everett, Green, Quint, 
Robbins (C), Sibley, Webb, and Winthrop, of the So- 
ciety. 

In the absence of the Corresponding Secretary, the 
Recording Secretary communicated a letter from George 
H. Moore, Esq., Librarian of the New-York Historical 
Society, requesting permission to make transcripts of 
several letters contained in the twenty-second volume 
of the " Trumbull Papers," in the Society's archives. 
Whereupon it was voted^ That the request of Mr. 
Moore be referred to the Standing Committee, with 
full powers. 

The President read a letter from Messrs. Harper and 
Brothers, publishers, accompanying a file of " Harpers' 
Weekly ; " for which acceptable donation, the thanks of 
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the Society were voted to Messrs. Harper and Bro- 
thers. 

A letter was also read by the President from Joseph 
Annin, Esq., of Jersey City, enclosing a large number 
of pictorial envelopes illustrating the Rebellion. Voted^ 
That the thanks of the Society be communicated by the 
President to Mr. Annin. 

The President read the following communication from 
Rev. William Barry, Secretary of the Chicago Histori- 
cal Society, announcing the recovery, and possession by 
that institution, of what is believed to be the original 
narrative of the expedition to Quebec, via the Penobscot 
River, in 1710. Referred to Mr. Deane. 

Historical Society's Rooms, 

Chicago, Oct. 7, 1861. 
To the Hon. R. C. Winthrop, LL.D., 

Pres. of the Mass. Hist. Society. 

Sir, — Will you kindly permit me to communicate through you, 
to the Massachusetts Historical Society, the announcement, which, it 
is thought, may interest that Society, of the recovery and possession, 
by this association, of what is believed to be the original narrative 
of the expedition to Quebec, via the Penobscot River, ordered by 
General Nicholson, immediately after the reduction of Port Royal, in 
1710, and executed by Major Livingston, accompanied by the younger 
Baron de St. Castin ? 

The journal of Livingston is referred to by Hutchinson (ed. 1795, 
vol. ii. pp. 167, 168), who, in a note (p. 168), relates that the jour- 
nal was in his possession while preparing his history ; and adds 
particular incidents, with dates, corresponding so exactly with the 
manuscript in our hands, as to leave no doubt of the identity of the 
paper. The sole discrepance in the two is in the date assigned by 
Hutchinson for the arrival at Quebec of the expedition, which is 
the "16th" of December, the manuscript having the "6th;" an 
error into which a cursory reader would easily fall, as an examina- 
tion of the paper shows, — the figure "6" being preceded by two 
dots resembling a colon. 
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The expedition of Major Livingston was designed, as Hutchinson 
informs us, to convey " letters to M. Vaudreuil, acquainting him that 
the country of Acadie was subdued, and that all the inhabitants, 
except such as were v^ithin cannon-shot of the fort, were prisoners at 
discretion ; and as the council had been informed that he had often 
sent out his barbarous Indians to murder the poor innocent women 
and children upon the frontiers of New England, if he continued that 
practice, they would cause the same execution upon the people of 
Acadia, or Nova Scotia, now absolutely in their power ; but they 
abhorred such barbarities, and hoped he would give them no further 
occasion to copy after him, but would rather release and send home 
such prisoners as had been taken by the Indians " (p. 168). 

There was a propriety in the selection of Major Livingston for 
this commission, he having previously been sent to Canada (p. 141) 
with William Dudley and others, in 1706, to treat for an exchange 
of prisoners : in which he was so far successful as to secure the 
release of " Mr. Williams, the minister, and many of the inhabitants 
of Deerfield, with other captives ; " the unfortunate captives from 
Deerfield having already been in Canada from 1703, — the date of 
the destruction of that town. 

The association of the Baron de St. Castin with Major Livingston 
was undoubtedly a provision for the better security of the latter in a 
long and dreary march through the wilderness, where his life might 
be endangered by its savage and hostile inhabitants. The baron was 
himself of Abenaqui parentage, his father having married a Tarra- 
tine squaw ; and both father and son possessed great influence over 
the race with which they had connected their blood. 

The details of the original narrative are partially given, so far as 
of material importance, in the summary of Hutchinson, in his note ; 
but more fully by Penhallow, in his " History of the Indian Wars" 
(N.H. Hist. Coll., vol. i. pp. 67, 68) ; as also by Judge Williamson, 
in his "History of Maine" (vol. ii. pp. 60, 61). Williamson, how- 
ever, acknowledges as his authority the history of Penhallow. From 
the greater particularity of Penhallow's account of the expedition, it 
may be inferred that he had earlier access than Hutchinson to the 
journal of Livingston, or derived his information from personal com- 
munication with parties engaged .in the expedition. Penhallow's 
original history was printed in 1726, — the same year in which he 
died. 

The original narrative is now chiefly interesting as disclosing in 
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full the sufferings and hardships borne by the brave adventurers who 
conducted the expedition, at a season of the year most unpropitious 
for such a journey through pathless wilds, — for it started on the 
15th of October, and the arrival at Quebec occurred on the 6th of 
December, — and for the information it affords of the topography 
of a country then rarely penetrated, except by the hunter or trapper. 
A single incident is worthy of particular notice, as overlooked by the 
historians above named : namely, the attempt of Major Livingston 
to recover from captivity the remaining daughter of the minister of 
Deerfield, — Eunice Williams ; in which his earnest intercessions with 
Governor Vaudreuil proved abortive. She, it is well known, re- 
mained in Canada, becoming the wife of a Canadian Indian, and the 
progenitor of a numerous stock, not a few of which, it is believed, 
have experienced the charitable consideration of kindred and friends 
in this country. The late Rev. Eleazer Williams, once missionary at 
Green Bay in Wisconsin, and noted as the pretended " dauphin " of 
France, who deceased about two years since, was a descendant 
of the captive daughter of the pastor at Deerfield, and received, it is 
understood, his education through the generous assistance of friends 
in New England. 

As an explanation of the manner in which the manuscript in ques- 
tion came into this society's possession, it may be proper to state that 
it was had through the attention of Mr. Gilbert Saltonstall Hubbard, 
an early and esteemed resident and merchant of Chicago, in early 
life connected for some years with the service of the American Fur 
Company, in the North-west. Mr. Hubbard is a lineal descendant of 
Governor Gurdon Saltonstall of Connecticut, whose name he bears ; 
as also of John Hamlin, whose son. Colonel Jabez Hamlin, distin- 
guished himself in the French War of 1755. On submitting the 
manuscript to the society's acceptance, Mr. Hubbard was under 
the impression that it had descended to his family from John Hamlin, 
whose personal acts it related : a suggestion which, after abundant 
research, the undersigned was unable to verify. In the progress of 
the inquiry thus instigated, the true authorship of the paper was 
ascertained beyond doubt by the aid of the brief but pertinent note 
of Hutchinson. 

A historical incident, happily preserved in the admirable collec- 
tion of Colonial documents printed by the State of New York, very 
naturally suggests the medium of transmission by which the paper 
reached the hands of Mr. Hubbard. 
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In the fifth volume of the New-York "Collections" (p. 257, 
et seq.) is given an account of the proceedings of a Congress of the 
Governors of New England and New York, which was held at New 
London, in Connecticut, June 21, 1711, a few months after the return 
of Major Livingston from his expedition to Canada. 

At this Congress, Governor Saltonstall was present ; and the fol- 
lowing memorandum is a part of the record : — 

" Major Livingston attended the Board, with his commission as 
major, and commander of a scout, drawn out of the forces by the 
commander-in-chief of the expedition late to the Port Royal, and his 
journal in that service, 

"The council were of opinion that the office and service was 
very necessary : and Governor Hunter was desired to give him 
commission accordingly, and a letter to the general of the forces, 
recommending him in the name of the Board ; and that he forth- 
with attend the general, with a copy of this journal and other 
observations, and be at his directions where to serve, either in 
the expedition to Quebec, or with the land-forces by the way of 
Albany." 

Major Livingston was a resident of New London, where the Con- 
gress above noticed was held ; at which, too. Governor Saltonstall was 
present. It is easily explained from these facts, that the Livingston 
Journal should naturally fall into the hands of the ancestor of Mr. 
Hubbard ; to whom it has descended, by regular transmission, through 
the intervening generations. 

It may be added, that the manuscript affords evidence of the care 
with which it has been guarded by the trusty hands which have had 
it in keeping. 

Notwithstanding the peculiarity of some of its characters, it is 
read with ease, and, with but few exceptions, with no room to doubt 
the sense. Unfortunately, some portion has been lost from the close ; 
the narrative terminating on Thursday, Feb. 2, when the party, 
on their return, were on the " west side of Albany River." Penhal- 
low dates their arrival at Albany on the 23d of February. 

Of the life, character, and services of Major Livingston, it may 
be added, very briefly, that he seems to have been held in esteem as 
a brave officer. In the attack on Port Royal, according to Penhal- 
law (p. 64), the army at the assault was flanked in their march by 
" Major Livingston, with a party of Indians." Hutchinson com- 
mends his expedition to Canada, in characterizing it, notwithstanding 

30 
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its small and unsatisfactory issue, as a " most fatiguing and harass- 
ing journey." The expedition was deemed of sufficient importance 
to be noticed officially by M. Vaudreuil, in a communication to the 
French Government ; his letter to M. de Pontchartrain being pre- 
served in the New- York Colonial Documents (vol. ix. pp. 853, &c.). 

It is presumed that Major Livingston was the same who married, 
for his first wife, Mary, daughter and only child of the second Gov. 
Winthrop of Connecticut, usually designated as Fitz-John Winthrop ; * 
and that, as Col. John Livingston, he had deceased before 1735. 

Of the Baron de St. Castin, mention is made by M. Vaudreuil, in 
the letter to his government before noticed ; the governor having 
despatched him " immediately back" for the " management" of the 
" Indian allies " of the French, over whom he represents St. Castin as 
possessing " great influence." Not long after, he returned to France 
to assume his hereditary honors and estate ; and died there. 

In submitting this statement to your obliging care, in behalf of 
the Society over which you preside, I beg to add, that the above has 
been written upon the presumption, that the journal referred to has 
never yet been published in extenso : a presumption which better means 
of information than the comparatively limited ones in my possession 
may prove unfounded. 

Permit me to state, in closing, that the peculiar erasures and cor- 
rections in the manuscript I have described indicate that it is the 
original, and not a copy, unless a copy from the hand of the origi- 
nal writer. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest respect and esteem, sir. 
Your obedient servant, 

William Barry, Secretary^ Sc. 

The following communication was received from 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, transmitting to the Society, on be- 
half of Mrs. Balmanno, a curious volume privately 
printed at the expense of her late husband, Robert 
Balmanno, Esq. ; and, in accordance with his intention, 
now presented to the Society's library : — 



* Mary Winthrop, only child of Governor (Fitz) John, was married to John Living- 
ston, son of Madam Alida Livingston of Albany, in April, 1701. 
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Hon. R. C. WiNTHROP. 

Dear Sir, — I have the pleasure to transmit to you here- 
with, at the request of Mrs. Balmanno, a curious volume for 
the library of the Historical Society. Mrs. Balmanno is the 
widow of Robert Balmanno, Esq., who requested her to send 
a copy of it to your library. It is a letter from the nobility 
of Scotland, praying the Pope John, in 1320, to protect them 
against the English, and declaring their adhesion to Robert 
Bruce ; and contains also an account of the discovery of the 
grave of that monarch in 1818, — the work having been pri- 
vately printed by Mr. Balmanno. This gentleman was of an 
ancient Scotch family who had resided many years in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. ; who, in retirement, was distinguished for his love 
of art and literature and for his cultivated taste, beloved and 
highly appreciated by a large circle of literary friends both 
in New York and Europe. 

Respectfully, I am, &c., yours, 

JOSIAH QUINCY. 
QuiNCY, 27tli September, 1861. 

Resolved^ That the thanks of the Massachusetts Histo- 
rical Society be communicated to Madam Balmanno 
for the rare and beautiful volume which, at the request 
of her late husband, Robert Balmanno, Esq., has this 
day been presented to the library of the Society. 

A communication was received from L. M. Sargent, 
Esq., presenting a portrait of Governor Thomas Pow- 
nall,* which he had caused to be painted for the Socie- 
ty's gallery. 



* " Thomas Pownall, M. P. for Tregony, and Secretary to the Board of Trade. 
He had been successively Lieutenant-Governor of New Jersey, Governor of Massachu- 
setts Bay, and Governor of South Carolina; and was afterwards appointed director- 
general, or comptroller, with the rank of colonel, in the army in Germany, from which 
he reth'ed in 1763. He was a man of profound experience and learning, both as a 
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Voted^ That the thanks of the Society be presented 
to our esteemed associate, Mr. Sargent, for his consider- 
ate generosity in presenting to its gallery of historical 
paintings a valuable and beautiful portrait of Governor 
Pownall. The letter of Mr. Sargent was accompanied 
by an account of the portrait, from which the following 
extracts are made : — 

This interesting portrait is from the skilful and careful pencil of 
Mr. Henry C. Pratt, the well-known and accomplished artist of this 
city. It is a faithful image of that fine old English gentleman whose 
memory is entitled to be cherished by us all. It is faithfully copied 
from a very fine old mezzotinto engraving of Governor Pownall, in 
the possession of Mr. Drake, author of the " History of Boston." 
This engraving is by Earlom ; of whom Walpole says, in his anec- 
dotes of painting, " Mac Ardell and Richard Earlom were most 
capital engravers." The engraving bears date June, 1777 ; and is 
from a portrait by the celebrated Francis Cotes, of whom Walpole 
speaks with great respect ; adding in a foot-note, " Cotes was, accord- 
ing to Hogarth, a better portrait-painter than Reynolds." Thus 
much to encourage the faith of the beholder, that he has before him 
a fair representation of Thomas Pownall. He could not have been 
more than eight and forty, and was probably somewhat younger, 
when this portrait was taken ; for, according to Walpole, Francis 
Cotes died in 1770. The engraving was executed seven years after 
the painter's death. 

He came to Boston, as Governor of Massachusetts, in August, 
1756. His administration, which was very popular, was also very 
brief, as Bernard was appointed to succeed him in 1760. Mr. Pow- 
nall then succeeded Bernard, in New Jersey, as Lieutenant-Governor. 
He was afterwards appointed Governor of South Carolina, but was 
soon recalled at his own request; possibly discovering, what has 
been more clearly demonstrated in these latter days, that the people 



politician and an antiquary. He was the author of the 'Administration of the Colo- 
nies ; ' and wrote many pamphlets, chiefly on subjects of antiquarian interest. A list 
of his works is given in the * Gentleman's Magazine,' vol. Ixxv. p. 288. He died in 
1805, at the age of eighty-five." — Grenville Correspondence^ vol. ix. pp. 312, 313, 
note. 
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were ungovernable there. In 1768, he became a member of Parlia- 
ment, and an able and strenuous advocate for the Colonies. He was 
the author of several works, — a letter to Adam Smith, on his work 
upon the " Wealth of Nations ; " a work on the " Study of Antiqui- 
ties ; " a description of North America, &c. 

In this connection, the President stated that the late 

Thomas Ritchie, of Virginia, had collected materials for 

a life of Pownall, which might hereafter be forthcoming. 

He also communicated the following correspondence, 

from among his family papers, between Governor Bow- 

doin and Governor Pownall. The letters of the latter 

are from originals ; those of Bowdoin, from his own 

rough draughts. 

Albemarle Street, London, Feb. 3, 1769. 

Dear Sir, — Since my last to the gentlemen of the Kennebec 
Company, Dec. 10, 1768, Jan. 10, 1769, Mr. Goostre sent me your 
case. Although it was in the midst of the hurry of this session, 
yet my desire to testify my readiness to serve any of my old friends 
of the Province made me look into it with every attention of my best 
judgment. Since that, I have given him an explanation of the points 
on which your cause best rests, as also of the weakness of the cause, 
e contra ; which I fancy he will find, and use as leading points for 
his brief. But there is one point which I must suppose you gentle- 
men have considered, and which yet, I apprehend, will be attended 
in the upshot with inexplicable difficulty and ^infinite expense, and 
which may lead some of you into a process contrary to your charter- 
rights, and contrary to what many of you would wish to be engaged 
in. 'Tis this : According to the British Constitution, we know of no 
appeal to the King in Council : all appeals are to Chancery or the 
House of Lords. It is by the compact only of the charter that these 
appeals to the King in Council are established. They can, therefore, 
exist only in those specially stipulated cases defined in the charter. 
Is yours one of those cases ? If not, will not your company get 
engaged in a cause against your charter ? This is worth considering. 

I am sorry to find that Government here, instead of applying 
healing remedies to the general eruptive case of the Colonies, think 
of nothing, nor will suffer P 1 to think of any thing, except the 
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particular case of Boston, and that only stated as they please to 
state it. 

On this particular I am conscious and am satisfied that I have 
endeavored to do my duty to the Province and town ; but this I had 
rather you should hear from others than myself. 

This day is to decide Mr. Wilkes's fate as to Parliament. He is 
surely a bad man ; but that is not the reason of the prosecution of 
him, and the degree of it may establish modes that may in future 
become precedents against good men. As I can neither with a good 
conscience defend the one, nor with a safe conscience approve the 
other, I take that liberty (which independency alone can give) of 
taking no part in this business ; so do not attend it : which gives me 
this hour's leisure to write to you. 

I have taken great pains with ministry to explain to them (as far 
as they will permit a man to explain to them who does not belong to 
them) the wisdom, and even necessity, of returning to the old ground 
of distinguishing port-duties, ^.e. external taxes from internal, and 
of laying those external only as has been practised ever since the first 
establishment of the Colonies, and of making no innovation in the 
old practice, at the same time abstaining entirely from internal. 
They seem to fall in with my idea. They adopt the sentiments, and 
say they would have fallen into this channel even now, were it not 
for the declarations and riots and tumults set up in opposition to acts 
of Parliament ; that, when this opposition is withdrawn, they will, 
upon commercial and political grounds, repeal the late revenue-laws, 
and fall into the old track on the old ground. So that all the mis- 
chief which may happen in the mean while, even a Disunion, if that 
should happen, is to depend upon a mere point of honor. 

I have some thoughts of trying one measure yet before I give up 
all ; which is, to draw up a petition such, and in such form, as they 
will here receive on this ground, at the same time such as, from what 
I know of the sentiments of the people of the Province, the Council 
and House might agree to send to the King, Lords and Commons in 
Parliament assembled, to understand beforehand that Government 
here will receive it, and then to send it over to be considered by the 
people of the Province. 

This may save all from destruction ; into which, things seem to be 
running. God forbid it ! 

I am, sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 

T. POWNALL. 

The Hon. James Bowdoin, Esq. 
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Boston, Jan. 2, 1771. 
The Hon. Governor Pownall. 

Dear Sir, — I send you herewith the proceedings of Council 
relative to Secretary Oliver's deposition, which my son will have the 
honor of delivering to you. His visiting England is earlier than I 
intended ; but it was judged necessary, on account of his health. 
He goes in company with his uncle, Mr. Stewart. I beg leave to 
recommend them to your friendship. My last was on the 3d Decem- 
ber, per Hood ; before which, I had wrote you by Lyde Scott 
Calef and Bryant. 

We are just told that Mr. Rigby, on the second day of the ses- 
sion, was to move in the House of Commons for a bill to vacate our 
charter. 

I am most respectfully, dear sir. 

Your most obedient and very humble servant, 

James Bowdoin. 

London, April 5, 1772. 

Dear Sir, — In looking over my list of letters, I feel a blank in 
not finding one from my friend Mr. Bowdoin ; not one answer to the 
several I wrote him. I will be unhappy and not complain, nor do 
him the injustice to impute it to any positive cause. It must be 
something negative, — some absence, some illness, some avocation, 
— any thing but neglect of or the forgetting his affection to one 
who alway did and does esteem him. My letters refer me to some 
particular answers, which I own was in hopes to have received. I 
waited for these ; but that was not the reason that I did not write by 
young Mr. Bowdoin when he went to Boston. I really was not 
apprised of the time of his departure. 

I sit down now to write, not that I have any thing particular to 
say, but solely to keep the chain bright, and to make it fast. I wish 
to inquire after your health, and to hear from you. I hope your son 
will be arrived safe, and be fixed happy amongst his friends. 

I have heard of an idea of the Kennebec's Company, and other 
proprietors to the Eastward, thinking of a separate Government. Is 
there any such idea ? What is it ? 

Has the General Court done any thing farther in their inquiry 
about the state of the naval timber in New England ? 

What is your plan about an agent ? You ought to have a real 
effectual one. You ought to settle this amongst yourselves on some 
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compromise that may give you a proper and real representation here 
in England. It is a necessary guard and defence that you should 
stand represented in some mode that is real. If your affairs had 
been planned in the Province for action here in England, as they 
might have been and should have been, your civil powers could 
not, at this day, have lain superseded by an actual military power. 
The supreme military power cannot, by the nature and essence of the 
British Constitution, be separated from the supreme civil magistrate. 
Whenever it is, as Government follows power ^ that Government must 
be military, whatever the authority of the civil may in theory be 
supposed to be. This, every day, will grow more and more serious ; 
and acquiescence is the thief of right (sat sapienti dictum). There 
are no modes of opposing, but those that are constitutional. Pray, 
give my best, my most sincere regards to all my old friends ; and be- 
lieve me to be. 

Dear sir, yours most aifectionately, 

T. POWNALL. 

The Hon. James Bowdoin, Esq. 

London, Albemarle Street, April 19, 1778. 
Dear Sir, — In hopes that succeeding events may call back the 
different branches of the same nation and family, now separated in 
ail political connection, to fraternal amity, or at least to such family 
compact^ that individuals who were old friends, and who, in their 
individual capacity, never felt their friendship broken, though neces- 
sarily interrupted, may again recommence that intercourse of their 
friendships which mutual good offices and habits had cemented, I 
write this to you, to beg you to be assured, that the moment in which 
the situation of the two countries permits it, I shall hope to revive 
our correspondence. 

I have a still further, though a more distant hope ; which is, that 
of seeing you and all my old friends again. 

I had always an idea of returning to America. The event of my 
marrying fixed me here : every other consideration would have sent 
me back. Providence has at last mixed in with the present series 
of events one respecting myself (the loss of the partner of my life 
here), that has dissolved every tie and broken every tendril by which 
my heart held to this country. An unrelenting, unremitted course 
of ingratitude, positive injustice, and ill treatment, from the Govern- 
ment of it, although I have invariably continued, not only a consci- 
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entious faithful subject, but an actively zealous laborer for it, has so 
alienated from all wishes of continuing longer here than duty holds 
me, that I have very seriously of late renewed my thoughts, and 
have in actual contemplation the idea of coming and settling in a 
country that understood, acknowledged, and remembers my services, 
and where I hope to meet with many personal and private friends. 
If I do, my plan is to purchase a house in town, and a little farm in 
the country. I mean to spend my income amongst you ; and, if things 
answer, then to vest my little property there. 

I should be glad to hear from you on the subject, how far such 
propositions are agreeable to the present people, and what sort of 
reception I may expect, and of the nature of that line of private 
life which I may live in ; for I do not mean to meddle with the 
public. 

The five hundred acres of land which the Kennebec Company 
gave me, and which I hold in Pownalborough, I mean to give to the 
College in Cambridge, either as an addition to the Hollisian Profes- 
sorship, or as part of the establishment of another professorship which 
I mean to found. 

I intend also to leave, by will, my books to the library there. 

These ideas, now in contemplation, I mean to carry into execution, 
when I can do it without offence to the Government or laws of this 
country, of which I am a subject ; under whose protection I live, and 
hold my rights and property, and to which my allegiance is due. I 
shall expect to hear from you in explanation of these points. 
I am, dear sir, your friend and servant, 

T. PoWNALL. 
James Bowdoin, Esq. 



Boston, May 17, 1779. 
Thomas Pownall, Esq., M.P., in London. 

Dear Sir, — I thank you for your favor by Mr. Temple ; by 
which I perceive you are not in the good graces of the British mini- 
stry, any more than the Americans : with this difference, however, 
that they have not made you the object of national vengeance, as 
they have them. One would think the experience of the last fifteen 
years, during which the character and interests of the nation have 
been declining, and rapidly so since their making war on America, 
should convince them, with all the force of demonstration, that their 
measures were essentially and systematically wrong. What a con^ 

31 
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trast do the beginning and end of this period exhibit ! You can 
draw a lively and melancholy description of it. It is probable the 
ministerial system respecting America originated here ; which, 
though calculated ostensively to procure a revenue to Great Britain, 
was principally intended to operate to the advantage of those who 
planned it. Hence the representations and misrepresentations to in- 
duce the ministry to adopt it ; one of which was, that not the people 
at large, but merely a faction, were opposed to it. After the clearest 
evidence of the contrary, — evidence sealed with the blood of thou- 
sands, — is it not surprising that the same language should be 
continued in the present stage of the dispute ; that it should be re- 
presented that it is only a faction which upholds Congress ; that, for 
the sake of peace, the people would relinquish their independency, 
i&C., &c. ? 

These ideas are held forth by Governor Johnstone, in some of his 
late speeches in Parliament ; by the commissioners, and other public 
men, in some of their publications ; and in the newspapers of New 
York : by which last, especially (published under the inspection of 
the government of that city), the good people of England may be 
induced to think that the authority of Congress is at an end ; the 
Union of the States dissolving ; the new alliance execrated ; and 
that one campaign more, if it should not effect a total conquest, will 
at least bring the confederated States to renounce the alliance, and 
again become subject to Britain. But nothing can be more contrary 
to truth than all this. The events of war, indeed, are uncertain ; 
but it does not appear probable that a weakened enemy can effect a 
conquest to which the exertion of his full strength has proved un- 
equal, especially when he has a new and much greater power to con- 
tend with. If the idea of conquest is still kept up, Britain will 
continue the war ; and she will experience, as she has hitherto, 
whether there is not more to be lost than gained by it. If that idea 
be relinquished, as I think it must be by every one not influenced by 
the partial and false representations sent from America, — represen- 
tations, however honestly meant, collected from persons interested or 
disaffected, or that have obtained their information only from those 
on their own side of the question, and wish our subjugation, — to 
what purpose is it to continue the war? 

The longer it is continued, the less valuable will peace be to her 
whenever it shall take place ; particularly in this instance, among 
others, that use will habituate us to foreign commodities and manu- 
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factures, to the exclusion, in a great degree, of British, which from 
custom, if time does not efface it, would be preferred on equal terms. 
I go upon the supposition of a free trade, resulting from indepen- 
dency ; from which America cannot and will not now recede. A 
peace on the principles of independency and a free trade, if not too 
long deferred, would secure to Britain the greatest part of the Ame- 
rican trade, from the preference which the force of habit would give 
to her commodities. On these principles only, now become indispen- 
sably necessary, is peace to be hoped for. Vain and futile will be 
the expectations of effecting it on the contrary principles. 

Of the above-mentioned facts, Mr. Temple, I believe, is now 
abundantly convinced, both from his own observation, and from con- 
curring sentiments of the principal people of these States with whom 
he has freely conversed since his arrival. 

The idea of peace naturally brings to mind Governor Pownall's 
administration, when, though a foreign war subsisted, we were 
blessed with internal peace, and happy in our connection with Great 
Britain. Had the same just government continued, both countries 
would have been now happy in each other, and probably have con- 
tinued so for ages to come ; but the demon Avarice has rent them 
asunder, and thereby deprived posterity of the sight of the greatest 
empire, founded on right government, that ever existed. To look 
back answers no purpose, any further than to correct past errors. 
If Britain, by a review of her conduct, should see the duplicity and 
injustice of it, her ill treatment of individuals who exerted their ut- 
most to undeceive her (particularly Dr. Franklin and Mr. Temple) , 
and her cruelty since to the American prisoners in her power, and, 
by such review, should be induced to act an open and generous part, 
make compensation for injuries to individuals where there is just 
ground to expect it, and reverse her conduct with regard to such 
prisoners, it would tend to revive a confidence in her, and cause her 
propositions for a peace, if she thought proper to make any, to be at- 
tended to in proportion to their reasonableness, and their consistency 
with the principles above mentioned ; from which, it may be relied 
on, America will never depart. 

Thus much for politics. I mentioned to some gentlemen of the 
College, you had thoughts of giving your land at Pownalborough to 
that society ; and they expressed their thanks for your kind intention. 
On this land, in common with all unimproved lands through this 
State, taxes have been laid for two years past, and will be this year 
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and in future. To prevent the sale of it, a gentleman, at my request, 
has paid the past taxes, which I shall repay him ; and, if you desire 
it, I will pay the future taxes for you. He has not yet informed me 
how much he has paid. 

Wishing you every felicity, I am with real esteem, dear sir. 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 

James Bowdoii^. 

Boston, Sept. 23, 1783. 
The Hon. Thomas Pownall, Esq., in London. 

Dear Sir, — I had the honor of writing to you by Mr. Gorham, 
the 10th of August, on a subject similar to the present. 

The former letter respected Charlestown ; and this relates to Fal- 
mouth, in Casco Bay, the greater part of which, as is sufficiently 
known, was wantonly burnt in October, 1775, by the order of Admi- 
ral Graves. I have just received a letter from the Committee of 
Falmouth, accompanied with a letter to yourself on that subject ; a 
general address to the friends of humanity in England, which they 
wish to have published ; and a certificate of their appointment, which 
they desire me to get properly authenticated. The authentication, 
under the seal of the Commonwealth, will accordingly be annexed to 
the address and certificate and enclosed. In the address, they have 
left a blank for the name of the gentleman to whose care the donations 
are requested to be delivered ; and it is their desire you will please to 
allow and direct your name to be inserted in it. To a gentleman of 
your benevolence and humanity, and in whose former public relation 
to them, as Governor, the people of Falmouth, with the Province in 
general, thought themselves very happy, it need only be observed on 
this occasion, that they continue what you knew them to be, — a 
worthy people ; that they are under great embarrassments by reason 
of the losses they have sustained ; and that the donations of the be- 
nevolent for their relief cannot be more fitly applied. 

I have the honor to be, with every sentiment of esteem, dear sir. 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 

James Bowdoin. 

I have seen advertised, in a late London paper, an Address to the 
Sovereigns of America, by Governor Pownall. 

It would give me great pleasure to have an opportunity of read- 
inor it. 
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Boston, Nov. 20, 1783. 
The Hon. Thomas Pownall, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — I am honored by your letter of the 28th Febru- 
ary last. Its coming by way of Paris and Philadelphia occasioned 
my not receiving it till October. The General Court was then sit- 
ting ; and, as your congratulations on American Independence could 
not be communicated so well as by your own letter, I sent it to the 
President of the Senate, who publicly read it to them, as the Speaker 
afterwards did to the House of Representatives. It was received in 
both Houses with pleasure, and gave general satisfaction. The event 
upon which you congratulate us is really an extraordinary one. I 
consider it, with you, " as the visible interposition of Divine Provi- 
dence, superseding the ordinary course of human affairs." Among 
the agreeable consequences that are likely to arise from it, your 
intended visit to this country will be one. To us of the old race, it 
will give the sincerest pleasure to see our old friend ; and to none of 
them more than to myself. When you come, you will scarcely see 
any other than new faces. Though this is naturally to be expected, 
after so long absence, the change which, in that respect, has hap- 
pened within the few years since the Revolution, is as remarkable as 
the Revolution itself. It seems to have anticipated the time when 
" all old things shall be done away, and all things become new." I 
observe it is your plan to purchase in America, with a view of 
spending the remainder of your days in it, if you find things as you 
wish. There are several very agreeable places, within a few miles of 
Boston, which I suppose may be purchased, with good buildings and 
accommodations to them, with a quantity of land from fifty to a hun- 
dred acres, or a sufficiency for experiments and the rural amusement 
of a gentleman ; but I do not know of a number of farms, lying 
together, that are to be purchased : though money enough will com- 
mand any thing. Of rough lands at a distance, there is enough to be 
had ; but these do not correspond to your description. I will make 
further inquiry ; and, if I should be informed of a situation answer- 
ing to that description, I will give you notice of it. In the mean 
while, lay aside every apprehension of uncivil treatment in travelling 
through this country. Every gentleman from every country, except- 
ing American refugees, — against whom the spirit of resentment 
continues high, — may travel with the same freedom as formerly. 
Your intention of beginning the establishment of a professorship of 
political law in our University, on the basis you describe from Cicero, 
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entitles you, not only to the thanks of that society, but of every per- 
son who wishes well to the Commonwealth. It would be an excellent 
institution, and would hand down to posterity with honor the name 
of the founder ; but I am afraid your intention, and expectations from 
the Pownalborough land, will be disappointed. The property of it, 
as I am informed, has been alienated at public vendue for the non- 
payment of taxes. Whether the time for redeeming it limited by 
law be expired, I cannot tell. I have wrote to a gentlemen there, to 
make critical inquiry about the taxes, the sale, the time of redemption, 
and every particular that will serve to give a right idea of this mat- 
ter ; about which you shall be further informed. In my letter to you 
by Mr. Temple, in May, 1779, I acquainted you I had paid for you a 
small tax on that land, and that, if you desired it, I would pay the 
future taxes ; but, as I did not hear from you about it, I imagined you 
did not choose, in so hazardous a state of things, to risk any money 
upon the land. I communicated to Dr. Cooper your letter and the 
enclosed deed of the said land ; and, at the next meeting, shall lay 
them before the Corporation of the College, who individually are 
already made acquainted with them. 

Mr. Temple, by whom you will receive this letter, goes to Eng- 
land, with his family, by this opportunity. He will be able to give 
a full account of every thing you would wish to know of the situation 
of things on this side of the water. Wishing you every happiness, I 
am, with the sincerest esteem and the most cordial affection, dear 
sir, Yours, &c., 

James Bowdoin. 

I had the pleasure of writing to you in August last per Mr. 
Gorham, and since per . 



Boston, Aug. 21, 1784. 
The Hon. Thomas Pownall, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — I have had the pleasure of your letters of the 9th of 
December and 11th January. 

The parts of them which respected Harvard College, and the 
clause of your will bequeathing to the College your library, I com- 
municated to the President and Corporation ; and I am authorized to 
transmit to you their grateful acknowledgments for the generous 
bequest, and also for your intended donation of your Pownalborough 
land. I am sorry to tell you that what I informed you I had heard 
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respecting the sale of that land is a real fact. The land was sold, in 
1780, for the non-payment of taxes; and the time of redemption 
expired in April or May, 1783. Application was made about it to 
the purchaser (one Christophers), who, insisting on very unreasona- 
ble terms, the President and Corporation presented a memorial to the 
General Court on the subject. This brought Christophers to Boston, 
and occasioned several conferences upon it between them and him, 
which finally issued in an agreement to pay him three hundred Spanish 
dollars (equal to sixty-seven pounds ten shillings sterling) ; which ac- 
cordingly has been paid to him by the College Treasurer. As the fee of 
the land had legally passed to Christophers, this was the best bargain 
that could be made with him. I am authorized by your letter of the 
11th January to pay the taxes and charges for you, and draw on you 
for the amount ; but, as the money paid for the recovery of the land 
exceeds that amount by forty pounds, I did not think myself war- 
ranted to draw on you for it, without your expressed approbation. 

With respect to the commission of Lieutenant or Major-General, I 
consulted with several confidential friends on the subject, — the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor (and he with the Governor), Mr. Adams ; Mr. 
Osgood, a member of Congress and of our House of Representa- 
tives ; and several other gentlemen of both Houses, — who all 
expressed a great regard for you, and some of them from personal 
knowledge. Your political character while Governor here, and since, 
made them wish to give some honorable mark of their esteem, and 
particularly to distinguish you from the governors which succeeded 
you ; and they could not think of any way of doing it more likely 
than by such a commission, which they would use their influence to 
obtain. Thus far, the business seemed to be in a good train : but, by 
after-conversations on the subject, it appeared that objections were 
made ; that the law had limited to three the number of Major- 
Generals (no superior commission, except the Governor's, having been 
conferred) , and their commissions had been issued ; that those com- 
missions and all our other military commissions must have respect to 
the militia of the State ; that to grant such a commission to the 
subject of a foreign State would be inconsistent with good policy ; 
and, although merely honorary, it would be a precedent which would 
encourage and justify the subjects of France of a distinguished cha- 
racter, and subjects of other foreign States, in applying for like com- 
missions, the granting or refusal of which might involve the State in 
disagreeable consequences ; &c., &c. 
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These objections induced us to think it probable that a motion in 
either House for such a commission, however well supported, would 
fail of success. It was therefore determined eligible that the motion 
should be postponed, especially as it was your wish that we would 
not " commit you on uncertainties." However, if the objections can 
be obviated, it will give me real pleasure to be in any degree instru- 
mental in effecting this measure to your satisfaction. You mention 
you had sent me, through the hands of Mr. Adams, one of your 
pamphlets directed to the sovereigns of America ; but I have not yet 
received it. I have had one from another gentleman, and have read 
it with pleasure. There are observations in it which merit the con- 
sideration of Congress and the United States, and to which I hope 
they will pay due attention. 

With most affectionate regards, I have the honor to be, sir. 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 

James Bowdoin. 



The President laid on the table the following Memoir 
of Hon. Nathan Appleton, which he had prepared in 
compliance with a vote of the Society, passed on the 8th 
of August last : — 
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MEMOIR 



HON. NATHAN APPLETON. 



BY HON. ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 



At early dusk on some October or November even- 
ing, in the year 1794, a fresh, vigorous, bright-eyed lad, 
just turned of fifteen, might have been seen alighting 
from a stage-coach near Quaker Lane,* as it was then 
called, in the old town of Boston. He had been two 
days on the road from his home in the town of New Ips- 
wich, in the State of New Hampshire. On the last of 
the two days, the stage-coach had brought him all the 
way from Groton in Massachusetts ; starting for that pur- 
pose early in the morning, stopping at Concord for the 
passengers to dine, trundling them through Charlestown 
about the time the evening lamps were lighted, and 
finishing the whole distance of rather more than thirty 
miles in season for supper. For his first day's journey, 
there had been no such eligible and expeditious con- 
veyance. The Boston stage-coach, in those days, went 
no farther than Groton in that direction. * His father's 
farm-horse, or perhaps that of one of the neighbors, 

* Now Congress Street. 
32 
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had served his turn for the first six or seven miles ; 
his little brother of ten years old having followed him 
as far as Townsend, to ride the horse home again. But 
from there he had trudged along to Groton on foot, 
with a bundle-handkerchief in his hand, which con- 
tained all the wearing apparel he had, except what was 
on his back. He was now, on the second evening, at 
his journey's end. He had reached the destined scene 
of his labors and of his life ; and it may be hoped, that 
when he laid himself down to rest that night, alone and 
in a strange place, some bright visions of success in the 
future may have mingled with his dreams of home, and 
honored parents, and affectionate brothers and sisters, 
whom he had left behind him, and may have softened 
the sadness of that first parting. 

At early dawn on the morning of Sunday, the 14th 
of July, 1861, there died, at his beautiful residence in 
Beacon Street, — adorned, within, by many choice works 
of luxury and art, and commanding, without, the lovely 
scenery of the Mall, the Common, and the rural envi- 
rons of Boston, — a venerable person of more than 
fourscore years; a merchant of large enterprise and 
unsullied integrity; a member of many learned socie- 
ties; a writer of many able essays on commerce and 
currency ; a wise and prudent counsellor in all private 
and public affairs ; who had served with marked distinc- 
tion in the legislative halls both of the State and of 
the Nation, and who had enjoyed through life the esteem, 
respect, and confidence of the community in which he 
lived. His funeral, three days afterwards, was attended 
by a large concourse of his fellow-citizens, and by 
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representative men of all professions and classes. A 
few hours before the funeral, a public meeting was held 
at the Exchange, on occasion of his death, at which 
tributes were paid to his memory by several of our most 
distinguished merchants and citizens, who all spoke of 
him as "fit for an example," — as a man whom the 
young merchants of Boston might well take as their 
model, and strive to copy. And on the succeeding Sun- 
day, in the pulpit of the church with which he had 
been long associated, an eloquent occasional discourse 
concluded with the following words : " A Christian 
merchant, whose faith is at once his safeguard and his 
impulse, whose conscience is shown in what he says, and 
whose heart shines through his deeds, falls behind no 
example that may claim the praise, or provoke the 
imitation, of men. When such an one passes on to 
the eternal world, let those who have beheld his excel- 
lence profit by its instruction, and repeat its history." * 

As we contemplate in immediate connection, and in 
immediate contrast, the two scenes which have thus 
been sketched, we naturally desire to know all that is to 
be known of the interval between such an opening, and 
such a close, of one and the same career ; and to under- 
stand, so far as it may be fathomed, the secret of so 
signal a success. No details would seem to be too mi- 
nute or trifling, which might help to illustrate such an 
example, or to bring it more nearly within the reach of 
imitation by those to whom it has been so justly com- 



♦ " Religion conducive to Prosperity in this Liffe ; " a sermon preached July 21, 
1861, — the Sunday after the funeral of the late Hon. Nathan Appleton, of Boston, — by 
Ezra S. Gannett, D.D. Boston : 1861. J. H. Eastburn's press. 
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mended. Fortunately, abundant materials are not want- 
ing for this purpose, from the most authentic source ; 
while the simplicity and unity of the career which they 
disclose, will allow the portrait to be finished without 
greatly exceeding the compass of our ordinary memoirs. 

Nathan Appleton was born in New Ipswich, N.H., 
on the sixth day of October, 1779; and although his 
first journey to Boston, in 1794, would seem to indicate 
that he was a lad of very humble fortunes, he was by 
no means without advantages of family and education. 
Few families, indeed, in New England, and not a great 
many in Old England, can be traced farther back than his 
own, through a respectable ancestry, and by an unques- 
tioned pedigree. Among the Harleian Manuscripts in 
the British Museum is found a genealogy reaching back 
to John Appulton of Great Waldingfield, in the county 
of Suffolk, who was living there in 1396, and whose 
funeral monument in the parish church of that village, 
in 1416, was duly decorated (according to Weever) with 
" three apples gules ^ leaves and stalks vert.'' Among 
the descendants of this John Appulton, some of whom 
were settled in Great and some in Little Waldingfield, 
— some of whom were connected with knightly families, 
and at least one of whom bore the title of Sir, himself, — 
Samuel Appleton, the first emigrant to New England (in 
1635), was of the seventh generation. 

Following down the history of the family on Ameri- 
can soil through five generations,* — all of them illus- 

* Memorial of Samuel Appleton, of Ipswich, Mass., with Genealogical Notices, &c., 
by Isaac Appleton Jewett. Boston: 1850. 
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trated by names associated with valuable services in 
Church or State, in peace or war, in some honorable 
profession or in some no less honorable department of 
useful industry, — during the larger part of the time at 
Ipswich, in Massachusetts, where the first emigrant 
settled, and more recently at New Ipswich, in New 
Hampshire, — we come to the subject of our memoir. 

He was the seventh son of Isaac Appleton, whose 
habitual title of Deacon was doubtless a just recognition 
of the gravity of his character, and of the interest which 
he took in the religious institutions of the community in 
which he lived. The father of twelve children, ten of 
whom lived to maturity, Isaac may not have had the 
wealth, even if he had the will, to send all his boys to 
college. It may perhaps have damped his disposition 
for making scholars of the others, that his second son 
(Joseph) died so soon after taking his Bachelor's degree 
at Hanover. But the early education of his children 
was not neglected, either by him or by themselves. The 
school life and academy life of Nathan, certainly, seem 
to have been deeply impressed on his own memory. He 
was evidently an ambitious and a successful scholar. 
He pursued his studies until he was fitted to enter col- 
lege ; and, after a formal examination, he was regularly 
admitted to the freshman-class at Dartmouth College. 
The following passage from the '' Sketches of Autobi- 
ography," which he committed to the writer of these 
pages, with his own hand, not long before his death, 
and which were drawn up about six years since, gives a 
vivid picture of his early days ; and though it leaves 
the question unsettled, whether his stopping short at the 
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very threshold of college life was owing to his father's 
preferences or his own, it shows conclusively that it was 
not from being turned by at the examination. Nathan 
was not of a complexion to be turned hy from any thing 
which he undertook, either as boy or man ; and Dart- 
mouth lost a good scholar and a distinguished alumnus, 
when he declined the matriculation which she tendered 
to him, and to which his examination had fully entitled 
him. 

" I was born at New Ipswich, according to the record, on the 
sixth day of October, 1779. The only tradition which I ever 
heard of my infancy is, that I was so near being carried off by 
a lung-fever, that preparations were making for laying me out. 
The earliest thing of which I have any recollection is the fall- 
ing of the sash of a window, when I was in somebody's arms, 
upon the forefinger of my left hand, by which it was cruelly 
crushed, and the marks of which remain all my life. I have 
some recollection of going to school to the Widow Tillick, who 
taught me the letters by pointing them out with a fescue. I 
afterward attended the town-school, kept by a Mr. Hedge. I well 
recollect the trepidation with which I was seized, the first day 
of my attendance, at seeing a big boy, my cousin, called up, and 
receive a severe flogging. My first appearance in public was at 
this school at a very early age, when I recited ^Aurora, now 
fair daughter of the dawn,' to the great admiration of several 
old women, who particularly praised me in the lines, — 

*I fix the chain to great Olympus' height, 
And the vast world hangs trembling in my sight.* 

I recollect that this was the first occasion of my appearing in 
jacket and trousers, and that they consisted of red calamanco. 
Mr. Hedge was unpopular with the older scholars : and, on occa- 
sion of some difficulty about the schoolhouse chimney, some of 
the bigger boys, being sent up into the garret to see what was 
the matter, took advantage of the opportunity to break down the 
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chimney altogether; and thus was an end put to the school for 
the year. A new schoolhouse was built, about half way up the 
steep hill ; which was then the only avenue through the middle 
of the town. At this I attended school several years during the 
winter, or as long as the town-school was kept. The only com- 
petition of the scholars was in spelling. ... Rebecca Barrett 
(afterwards wife of Hon. Samuel Dana) and myself were gene- 
rally at the head of the class ; and there was more difficulty in 
making either of us change places, when at the head, than in run- 
ning through all the rest of the class. My last master here was 
Mr. Dakin : and when I had got through the cube-root, and 
came to algebra, he frankly told me that he could go no farther 
with me ; that I then knew as much as he did. 

"About the year 179^, the Academy was established at New 
Ipswich. Mr. Hubbard was the preceptor, — a most worthy, 
excellent man. Under his tuition I was prepared for entering 
college. He gave exhibitions in very superior style. At one 
of them, I performed the part of Belcour in the ^West In- 
dian ; ' at another, that of Marplot in the ' Busy-body.' In 
August, 1794, I made the journey to Hanover on horseback, 

in company with Charles Barrett and Bemis ; where I was 

examined, and admitted to the freshman-class in Dartmouth Col- 
lege. It had, however, been decided, previously, that I should 
proceed no further in collegiate studies than the entry. My 
brother Samuel was in trade in New Ipswich, and had decided 
on trying his luck in Boston ; and he proposed I should accom- 
pany him. Whether this proposal was thought more eligible 
than going to college by my father or myself, I cannot now say ; 
but the result was, that it was determined that I should become 
a merchant, rather than a scholar." 

In imnaediate sequence to the passage which has thus 
been quoted, is found the description of that first humble 
advent to Boston, which has already been sketched, but 
which is altogether too characteristic to be omitted in 
its proper connection and in his own words. It forms 
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the preamble, too, of a brief account of the small be- 
ginnings of that mercantile career to which his energies 
were henceforth to be devoted, and which he was des- 
tined to pursue so successfully for himself, and with so 
much honor and advantage to the community in which 
he lived and died. His study of " book-keeping by 
double entry," and the emphatic testimony which he 
bears to its importance ; his going to board with Mr. 
Sales for the benefit of speaking French ; and his casual 
encounter of the late Mr. Justice Story in a small-pox 
hospital, where they first formed an acquaintance as 
fellow-patients, which ripened, in other years, into rela- 
tions of the most cordial friendship and the highest 
mutual respect, — will not be unobserved by the reader. 
Mr. Appleton does not dilate on this latter incident; 
simply referring to certain " long discussions " which he 
heard there, and expressing himself " highly gratified." 
No doubt, the gratification was mutual. The one was 
always an excellent listener : the other was always an 
exuberant talker. If any thing could have relieved 
the tedium of that loathsome confinement, it must have 
been the ardent, hopeful, enthusiastic discourse of the 
youthful Story. How little could either of them have 
dreamed of the eminence they were to attain in after- 
life ! Could they have inoculated each other at that 
moment with a little of their respective peculiarities, it 
would have been a gain, perhaps, to the social aptitudes 
of both. 

" It was in October or November, 1794, that I took my de- 
parture for Boston. At that time, a stage ran from Boston to 
Groton. I was allowed a horse as far as Townsend, with my 
brother Eben to take him back. From there I footed it, with a 
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pocket-handkerchief in my hand, which contained all my wear- 
ing apparel beside what was on my back. I arrived at Groton 
early in the afternoon ; and, the next morning, took the stage for 
Boston. We dined at Concord ; and I recollect, that, on passing 
Charlestown Bridge, the evening lamps were lighted. My bro- 
ther commenced business in a small shop in Cornhill ; to obtain 
which, he was obliged to purchase out the occupant, Mr. William 
P. White. His business consisted mostly in purchasing goods 
at auction, and selling them to country traders, for cash or short 
credit, for a small profit. He soon removed to a larger room, — 
No. 50, Cornhill. My first boarding-place was with a very old 
couple, — Mr. and Mrs. Ridgway, near Quaker Lane. I here 
became acquainted with Eliphalet Hale, whom I had known at 
New Ipswich Academy. He was from Jaffrey. He was in the 
service of John Cushing. From him I learned the first princi- 
ples of book-keeping by double entry. With the assistance of 
Mair's Treatise, which I purchased, I soon opened a set of books 
for my brother ; and, from that time, have never kept books in 
any other manner. I have always attributed a great portion of 
the failures which take place to a want of attention, or a want 
of knowledge, in the proper principles of book-keeping. In the 
year 1798, the yellow-fevet prevailed in Boston. I was permit- 
ted to avail myself of the occasion to be inoculated for the small- 
pox at Dr. Aspinwall's hospital, at Brookline. Amongst the 
patients was Joseph Story, with whose acquaintance I was highly 
gratified. He was then a student at college. His long discus- 
sions with Dr. Aspinwall I well recollect. In 1799, my brother 
made his first voyage to Europe ; leaving me in charge of his 
business, a part of which was to receive and dispose of his ship- 
ments of goods. After his return, we removed to a warehouse 
in State Street. I became of age in October, 1800. My bro- 
ther proposed that I should become a partner with him, on 
terms which I considered liberal, and which I accepted. I had, 
at an early period, taken lessons in French. I afterward went to 
Mr. Sales', in Federal Court, as a boarder, in company with 
Henry Higginson, for the benefit of speaking French, which I 
continued a year or two." 

33 
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Mr. Appleton had now entered on his majority ; and 
opportunities were immediately at hand for enlarging 
his observation and experience, and for developing that 
spirit of sturdy self-reliance which was so leading an 
element of his character. He was sent out to England 
to purchase goods while Europe was in a state of war. 
The news of peace reached him on landing, and changed, 
of course, the whole condition and current of trade. 
He postpones his purchases, and travels on the Conti- 
nent. Passing through the various cities of the Low 
Countries, he examines "• with attention and interest the 
ruins of Valenciennes," whose long siege and bombard- 
ment, it seems, he had studied at the time they occurred, 
while he was a mere schoolboy. At Paris, he sees the 
treasures of art which Napoleon had accumulated as 
the spoils of his marvellous conquests in Italy ; and, 
better still, he sees the great First Consul himself, at a 
grand military review, and at the exact period when his 
imperial ambition was just beginning to be distinctly 
foreshadowed. 

He returns to America, and resumes his mercantile 
career ; is happily married, and soon crosses the ocean 
again, for the health of his wife; meets the late Mr. 
Francis C. Lowell in Edinburgh, at the moment when 
he was first conceiving the policy to which the cotton 
manufacture of New England owes its origin, and holds 
an earnest and encouraging consultation with him in 
regard to it. Returning home again, he makes two 
visits to Washington in close succession, — the one a 
casual visit of curiosity, the other as a delegate from the 
merchants of Boston, — but both of them bringing him 
into familiar association with the men who controlled 
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the affairs of the country, and thus preparing him to 
meet them afterwards as their peer and colleague ; and 
all the while he is a merchant still, on the full tide of a 
prosperous and laborious business. But we must allow 
him to tell this part of his story, too, in his own brief 
and simple way; compressing, as he does, the inci- 
dents of more than ten years of his life into two or three 
manuscript pages. 

" In November, 1801, I embarked for Liverpool for the pur- 
pose of purchasing goods in our regular business. On the pilot 
coming on board, we learned the news of peace, — the peace of 
Amiens. The first effect of this peace on American trade was 
very unfavorable. It caused many failures. Caution and cur- 
tailment were impressed upon me in all my letters from home. 
The day after the proclamation of the ratification of the peace, in 
April, 1802, I set off* from London for the Continent, in com- 
pany with A. W. Atherton. We embarked at Harwich for 
Helvoet Sluys, and visited the different cities of Holland and 
Belgium. I examined with attention and interest the ruins of 
Valenciennes, whose long siege and bombardment I had studied 
at the time in 1793. At Brussels we hired a cabriolet, which 
we finally kept all the way to Paris, where we arrived about the 
1st of June. It was at the time of the Consulate ; and Napo- 
leon never stood higher in public estimation than then, as the 
restorer of peace and of the Catholic religion. At this time, how- 
ever, his future ambition was shadowed forth, as the books were 
opened for subscription to answer the question, — Bonaparte, 
sera-t-il Consul a vie ? Whilst in Paris, by buying an eligible 
seat, we had a very good opportunity to see Bonaparte at a grand 
review at the Place Carrousel. He was then thin and sallow. 
The museums and galleries of Paris then exhibited the treasures 
stolen from Italy and Belgium, and which were restored by the 
treaty of 1815. We returned to England in July ; when the ac- 
counts from home came worse and worse, and I returned to 
Boston in September. I continued in business with my brother. 
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with varied success, but, on the whole, with an average of pro- 
sperity, until 1809, when our copartnership was dissolved. My 
life had, thus far, been a laborious one. In 1806, I married 
Maria Theresa, the oldest daughter of Thomas Gold of Pitts- 
field. In 1810, I formed a copartnership with my brother 
Eben and Mr. Daniel P. Parker ; which was brought to a close 
in 1813, in consequence of the war of 1812. The war, how- 
ever, added very considerably to our profits. In 1810, 1 visited 
England on account of the health of my wife. In September, 
we made a tour into Scotland and the Lakes ; passed the winter 
at Bath and Clifton; and in May, 1811, embarked for New 
York, where we arrived in June, with greatly restored health. 

" Whilst in Edinburgh, I saw a good deal of Francis C. Low- 
ell, Esq., who was there with his family. We had a good deal 
of conversation upon the subject of the cotton manufacture ; and 
he told me that he had determined, before he returned, to make 
himself fully acquainted with the subject, with a view to the 
introduction of it at home. I urged him to do so, with an un- 
derstanding that I should be ready to co-operate with him in 
such an undertaking. The war was declared in June, 1812. 
It so happened, that I was making a visit at Washington whilst 
it was in discussion in the Senate, in secret session ; it having 
already passed the House. I was invited by Thomas K. Gold, 
my wife's uncle, a member from the State of New York, to join 
his mess, which was a large one ; where I became acquainted 
with Harmanus Bleecker, and where Mr. Randolph, then in the 
opposition, was a frequent visitor. My time passed then very 
pleasantly. I dined at Mr. Foster's, the British minister's, on 
the Saturday preceding Wednesday, the 18th of June, when the 
War Bill finally passed the Senate. Mr. Foster had so little 
expectation of that result, that he actually purchased an ice- 
house on the day we dined with him, and on which the Senate 
passed a vote which made the final result certain. The general 
opinion amongst those opposed to the war was, that the Execu- 
tive (Mr. Madison) was pushed up to make his war-message, 
but that he relied on the Senate to defeat it. The news of the 
death of Mr. Percival, and the impending repeal of the orders 
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in council, reached Washington two days after the declaration of 
war. The orders in council were, in fact, repealed ; and, in 
consequence, large shipments of goods were made for American 
account. To facilitate these shipments, under the alarming 
rumors of war which came from America, the British Govern- 
ment agreed to grant licenses or protections to American ships 
taking such goods, even should war between the two countries 
actually take place. On the arrival of these goods in the United 
States, they were taken possession of by the Government under 
the Non-intercourse Act, and bonds for the value required to be 
given before they could be delivered to the owners. The ques- 
tion of forfeiture was to be settled by Congress. As the amount 
involved was many millions of dollars, delegates were appointed 
from the different cities. Mr. John Gore and myself were ap- 
pointed delegates from Boston. I accordingly proceeded to 
Washington at the commencement of the session, — December, 
1812. Washington Irving (then engaged in trade) was one of 
the delegates from New York. We had hearings before the 
Committee of Ways and Means, of which Mr. Cheves was 
chairman. We were introduced to many of the distinguished 
members of Congress ; as Mr. Clay (Speaker), Mr. Calhoun, Mr. 
Lowndes, &c. The Committee reported against us; Mr. Cheves, 
the chairman, dissenting. After a long debate, the House de- 
cided, by a close vote, in favor of cancelling the bonds. 

*^ Whilst at Washington, and dressing one evening for the 
Naval Ball, an illumination was discovered to be lighting up in 
President's Square. It was soon known that the son of the 
Secretary of the Navy (Mr. Hamilton) had arrived in the city 
with the flag of the * Macedonian,' captured by Decatur. This 
was afterward carried in triumph about the ballroom ; which, of 
course, presented a scene of great excitement." 

The next passage from the " Autobiographical 
Sketches," which we proceed with in its order, is a 
more considerable one ; embracing an account of the first 
introduction of the power-loom into this country, and of 
the original establishment of the cotton manufacture at 
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Lowell. Much of it, if not the whole of it, has been 
given substantially, if not in the same words, in a 
pamphlet which Mr. Appleton published under his own 
name not many years ago. But the part which he took 
in so important an enterprise cannot be omitted in this 
connection ; nor can it fairly be described in any lan- 
guage but his own. There is ground for thinking that 
he attached particular importance to its being repro- 
duced in any memoir of which he might be the subject ; 
and not without reason, — since it not merely unfolds 
the marvellous rise and progress of a great branch of 
American industry, but exhibits, so strikingly, the capa- 
city of one who was largely concerned in the undertak- 
ing, to depict its various stages with simplicity, precision, 
and perfect candor. The testimony which he bears to 
the merits of others, and especially to the pre-eminent 
services of Mr. Lowell, is of no small historical value. 
It is the testimony not merely of a witness, but of an 
actor ; and the seeming disclaimer of any particular 
credit for himself is altogether in keeping with his 
character, and furnishes a happy illustration of his 
unassuming disposition. Posterity will not fail to recog- 
nize him as one of the founders of that great manufac- 
turing city, to which he boasts only to have given the 
name of his friend. 

"In 1813, Mr. F. C. Lowell having returned from Europe, 
he and Mr. P. T. Jackson came to me one day on the Exchange, 
and stated that they had determined to establish a cotton 
manufactory, and that they had purchased a water-power in 
Waltham (Bemis's Paper-mills). They had obtained an act of 
incorporation ; and Mr. Jackson had agreed to give up all other 
business, and take the management of the concern. The capital 
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authorized by the charter was four hundred thousand dollars ; 
but it was only intended to raise one hundred thousand dol- 
lars until the experiment was fairly tried. Of this sum, Mr. 
Lowell and Mr. Jackson, with his brothers, subscribed the 
greater part. They proposed to me to take ten thousand dol- 
lars of the stock. I told them, that, theoretically, I thought the 
business ought to succieed ; but that all I had seen of its practi- 
cal operation was unfavorable. I was therefore willing to take 
five thousand dollars of the stock, in order to see the experiment 
fairly tried, as I was sure it would be by Mr. Jackson, and 
would make no complaint if I lost the whole ; but that I should 
decline taking a greater sum. They observed to me, that they 
wished to confine the stock in as few hands as possible ; that 
they would offer the ten shares to one person, whom they 
named ; and, if he declined taking them, I should have the five 
shares which I proposed. They soon afterward informed me, 
that the party they applied to made the same objection ; and 
they therefore concluded to divide them between us. This was 
the origin of my connection with the cotton manufacture. On 
the organization of the company, I was appointed one of the 
directors ; and, by constant communication with Messrs. Lowell 
and Jackson, was familiar with the progress of the concern. 

" The first measure was to secure the services of Paul Moody, 
of Amesbury, whose skill as a mechanic was well known ; and 
his success fully justified the choice. The power- loom was at 
this time being introduced in England ; but its construction was 
kept very secret. Mr. Lowell had obtained all the information 
which was practicable about it, and was determined to perfect 
it himself. He was for months experimenting at a store in 
Broad Street, employing a man to turn a crank. 

" It was not until the building was completed, and other 
machinery was running, that the first loom was ready for trial. 
Many little matters were to be overcome or adjusted before it 
would work perfectly. Mr. Lowell said to me, that he did not 
wish me to see it until it was complete, of which he would give 
me notice. At length, the time arrived ; and he invited me to 
go out with him, and see the loom operate. I well recollect 
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the state of satisfaction and admiration with which we sat by the 
hour watching the beautiful movement of this new and wonder- 
ful machine, destined, as it evidently was, to change the cha- 
racter of all textile industry. This was, 1 think, in the autumn 
of 1814. Mr. Lowell's loom was different in several particulars 
from the English loom, which was afterward made public. The 
introduction of the power-loom made several other changes 
necessary in the process of weaving. The first was in the dress- 
ing; for which Mr. Horrocks, of Stockport, obtained a patent, 
and of which Mr. Lowell obtained a drawing. On putting it in 
operation, an essential improvement was made upon it, by which 
its efficiency was more than doubled. This Waltham dressing- 
machine continues in use, with little change, from that time. The 
stop -motion of the machine for winding on the beams for dress- 
ing was original with this company. The greatest improvement 
was in the double speeder. The original fly-frame was made on 
no fixed principle for regulating the changing movements neces- 
sary in the process of filling a spool. Mr. Lowell undertook to 
make the numerous mathematical calculations necessary to per- 
fect these complicated movements, which occupied him constantly 
for more than a week. Mr. Moody carried them into effect by 
constructing the machinery in conformity. Several trials at law 
were made under this patent ; involving the nice question, 
whether a mathematical calculation could be the subject of a 
patent. The last great improvement consisted in a more slack 
spinning on throstle spindles ; and the spinning of filling directly 
on the cops, without the process of winding. 

^^ A pleasant anecdote is connected with this last invention. 
Mr. Shepherd, of Taunton, had a patent for a winding-machine, 
which was considered the best extant. Mr. Lowell was chaffer- 
ing with him about purchasing the right of using them on a 
large scale, offering him some reduction from the price named. 
Mr. Shepherd refused ; saying, ^ You must have them : you 
know you cannot do without them ; can you, Mr. Moody ? ' 
Mr. Moody replied, ' I am just thinking that I can spin the 
cops direct upon the bobbin.' — ^ You be hanged ! ' said Mr. S. : 
* well, I accept your offer.' — * No/ said Mr. Lowell : ^ it is too 
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late.' From the first starting of the first power-loom, there was 
no hesitation or doubt about the success of this manufacture. 
The full capital of four hundred thousand dollars was soon filled 
up and expended; and an addition of two hundred thousand 
dollars was afterwards made by the purchase of the place below, 
in Watertown. 

^' After the peace in 1815, I formed a new copartnership 
with Mr. Benjamin C. Ward. I put in the capital, with the 
understanding that I was not to perform any of the labor of 
carrying on the business. I had acquired a fortune sufficient for 
my moderate desires ; but I was unwilling to separate myself 
entirely from the operations of business. So far as the original 
object of this copartnership was concerned, — the importation 
of British goods, — it was unsuccessful, as I never recovered 
back my capital with simple interest ; but an accidental circum- 
stance occasioned its continuance until 1880. At the time the 
Waltham Company first began to produce cloth, there was but 
one place at which domestic goods were sold : this was at a 
shop in Cornhill, kept by Mr. Isaac Bowers, or rather by 
Mrs. Bowers. Accordingly, the first goods made were sent 
to Mrs. Bowsers. As there was, at this time, only one loom in 
operation, the quantity accumulating was not very great. How- 
ever, one day Mr. Lowell said to me, that there was one diffi- 
culty which he had not apprehended : the goods would not sell. 
We went together to see Mrs. Bowers. She said everybody 
praised the goods, and no objection was made to the price ; but 
still they made no sales. I told Mr. Lowell, the next time they 
sent a parcel to town, to send them to the store of B. C. Ward 
and Co., and I would see what could be done. 

" The article first made at Waltham was precisely the arti- 
cle of which a large portion of the cotton manufacture of the 
country has continued to consist, — a heavy sheeting of No. 14 
yarn, thirty- seven inches wide, forty-four picks to the inch, and 
weighing something less than three yards to the pound. That 
it should have been so well suited to the public demand was 
matter of accident. At that time, it was supposed no quantity of 
cottons could be sold without being bleached; and the idea was 

34 
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to imitate the yard-wide goods of India. Mr. Lowell informed 
me that he would be satisfied with twenty- five cents the yard for 
the goods, although the nominal price was higher. I soon found 
a purchaser for the first parcel in Mr. Forsaith, an auctioneer ; 
who sold them at auction at once, at something over thirty cents. 
We continued to sell them at auction for some time, with httle 
variation of the price. This circumstance led to the company of 
B. C. Ward and Co. becoming permanently the selling agents. 
In the first instance, I found an interesting and agreeable occu- 
pation in paying attention to the sales ; and made up the first 
account with a charge of one per cent commission, not as an 
adequate mercantile commission, but satisfactory under the cir- 
cumstances. This rate of commission was continued, and finally 
became the established rate, under the great increase of the 
manufacture. Thus what was at the commencement rather 
unreasonably low, became, when the amount of sales concen- 
trated in single houses amounted to millions of dollars, a desira- 
ble and profitable business. 

"Under the influence of the war of 181^, the manufacture 
of cotton had greatly increased, especially in Rhode Island, but 
in a very imperfect manner. The effect of the peace of 1815 
was ruinous to these manufacturers. In 1816, a new tariff was 
to be made. The Rhode-Island manufacturers were clamorous 
for a very high specific duty. Mr. Lowell was at Washing- 
ton for a considerable time during the session of Congress. His 
views on the tariff were much more moderate : and he finallv 
brought Mr. Lowndes and Mr. Calhoun to support the minimum 
of six and a quarter cents the square yard, which was carried. 
In June, 1816, Mr. Lowell having invited me to make a visit to 
Rhode Island with him in order to see the actual state of the 
manufacture, I was very happy to accept his proposition. At 
this time, the success of the power-loom at Waltham was no 
longer matter of speculation or opinion : it was a settled fact. 

" We proceeded to Pawtucket. We called on Mr. Wilkinson, 
the maker of machinery. He took us into his establishment, 
— a large one. All was silent, — not a wheel in motion, not a 
man to be seen. He informed us that there was not a spindle 
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running in Pawtucket : except a few in Slater's old mill, making 
yarns, all was dead and still. In reply to questions from Mr. 
Lowell, he stated, that, during the war, the profits of manufactur- 
ing were so great, that the inquiry was never made, whether any 
improvement could be made in machinery, but how soon it could 
be turned out. We saw several manufacturers : they were all 
sad and despairing. Mr. Lowell endeavored to assure them that 
the adoption of the power-loom would put a new face upon the 
manufacture ; but they were incredulous : it might be so ; but 
they were not disposed to believe it. We proceeded to Provi- 
dence, and returned by the way of Taunton. We there stopped 
at the factory of Mr. Shepherd, who had put a power-loom in 
operation, acting vertically : that is to say, the web running up 
and down, and the lathe playing in the same way. It was evi- 
dent that it could not succeed. By degrees, however, the 
manufacturers woke up to the fact, that the power-loom was an 
instrument which changed the whole character of the manufac- 
ture ; and that, by adopting the other improvements which had 
been made in machinery, the tariff of 1816 was sufficiently pro- 
tective. Mr. Lowell adopted an entire new arrangement, in 
order to save labor in passing from one process to another ; and 
in so arranging all the machinery, that the entire product should 
be converted into cloth within the mill. 

" It is remarkable how few changes, in this respect, have 
since been made from those established by him in the first mill 
built in Waltham. It is also remarkable how accurate were his 
calculations as to the expense at which goods could be made. 
He used to say, that the only circumstance which made him 
distrust his calculations was, that he could bring them to no 
other result but one which was too favorable to be credible. 
His calculations, however, did not lead him so far as to make 
him imagine that the same goods which were then selling at 
thirty cents a yard, would, at any time, be sold at six cents, and 
without a loss to the manufacturer, as has since been done. He 
died in 1817, beloved and respected by all who knew him. 
He is entitled to the credit of having introduced the new system 
in the cotton manufacture, under which it has grown up so 
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rapidly ; for, although Messrs. Jackson and Moody were men of 
unsurpassed energy and talent in their way, it was Mr. Lowell 
who was the informing soul, which gave direction and form to 
the whole proceeding. 

" The success of the Waltham Company made me desirous of 
extending my interest in the same direction. I was of opinion, 
that the time had arrived when the manufacture and printing of 
calicoes might be successfully introduced in this country. In 
this opinion, Mr. Jackson coincided ; and we set about discover- 
ing a water-power. At the suggestion of Mr. Charles H. 
Atherton of Amherst, N. H., we met him at a fall of the 
Souhegan River, about six miles from its entrance into the 
Merrimack ; but the power was insufficient for our purpose. 
This was in the summer of 1821. In returning, we passed the 
Nashua River, without being aware of the existence of the fall 
which has since been made the source of so much power by 
the Nashua Company. We saw a small gristmill standing in the 
meadow near the road, with a dam of some six or seven feet. 
Soon after our return, I was at Waltham one day ; when I was 
informed that Mr. Moody had lately been at Salisbury, where 
Mr. Worthen, his old partner, said to him, ^ I hear, Messrs. 
Jackson and Appleton are looking out for water-power : why 
don't they buy up the Pawtucket Canal ? that would give them 
the whole power of the Merrimack, with a fall of thirty feet.' 
On the strength of this, Mr. Moody had returned that way, and 
was satisfied with the extent of the power, and that Mr. Jack- 
son was making inquiries on the subject. Mr. Jackson soon 
after called on me, and informed me that he had had a corre- 
spondence with Mr. Clark of Newburyport, the agent of the 
Pawtucket Company, and had ascertained that the stock of that 
company, and the lands necessary for using the water-power, 
could be purchased ; and asked me what I thought of taking 
hold of it. He stated that his engagements at Waltham would 
not permit him to take the management of a new concern ; but 
he mentioned Mr. Kirk Boott as having expressed a wish to take 
the management of an active manufacturing establishment, and 
that he had confidence in his possessing the proper talent for it. 
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After a discussion, it was agreed that he should consult Mr. 
Boott ; and that, if he would join us, we. would go on with it. 
He went at once to see Mr. Boott, and soon returned to inform 
me that Mr. Boott entered heartily into the project ; and we set 
about making the purchases without delay. Until these were 
made, it was necessary to confine all knowledge of the project 
to our own three bosoms. Mr. Clark was employed to purchase 
the necessary lands, and such shares in the canal as were within 
his reach ; whilst Mr. Henry Andrews was employed in purchas- 
ing up the shares owned in Boston. I recollect the first inter- 
view with Mr. Clark, at which he exhibited a rough sketch of 
the canal and adjoining lands, with the prices which he had 
ascertained they could be purchased for ; and he was directed 
to go on and complete the purchases, taking the deeds in his 
own name, in order to prevent the project taking wind prema- 
turely. The purchases were made accordingly for our equal 
joint account ; each of us furnishing funds as required to 
Mr. Boott, who kept the accounts. Formal articles of associa- 
tion were then drawn up. They bear date Dec. 1, 1821 ; and 
are recorded in the records of the Merrimack Manufacturing 
Company, of which they form the germ. The six hundred 
shares were thus subscribed : — 

Kirk Boott and J. W. Boott 180 

N. Appleton 180 

P. T. Jackson 180 

Paul Moody 60 

600 

*' The Act of Incorporation of the Merrimack Manufacturing 
Company bears date 5th of February, 1822 ; recognizing the 
original association as the basis of the company. Our fijrst visit 
to the spot was in the month of November, 1821, when a slight 
snow covered the ground. The party consisted of P. T. Jackson, 
Kirk Boott, Warren Dutton, Paul Moody, John W. Boott, and 
myself. We perambulated the grounds, and scanned the capa- 
bilities of the place ; and the remark was made, that some of us 
might live to see the place contain twenty thousand inhabitants. 
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" On our first organization, we allowed Mr. Moody to be 
interested to the extent of ten per cent, or sixty out of six 
hundred shares. We soon after made an arrangement with the 
Waltham Company, making a mutual interest between the two 
companies. The canal was a work of great labor. The first 
water-wheel of the Merrimack Manufacturing Company was set 
in motion on the 1st of September, 18^3. The business of 
printing calicoes was wholly new in this country. It is true, 
that, after it was known that this concern was going into opera- 
tion for that purpose, two other companies were got up, — one 
at Dover, N.H. ; the other at Taunton, — in both of which, 
goods were probably printed before they were by the Merrimack 
Company. 

" The bringing the business of printing to any degree of per- 
fection was a matter of difiiculty and time. Mr. Allen Pollock 
thought himself competent to manage it, and was employed for 
some time. Through the good offices of Mr. Timothy Wiggin, 
Mr. Prince, of Manchester, was induced to come out, with his 
family ; and has remained at the head of the establishment up to 
the present period (1855). 

'^ The engraving of cylinders was a most important part of 
the process ; and Mr. Boott made one voyage to England solely 
for the purpose of engaging engravers. It was then kept a very 
close mystery. Mr. Dana was employed as chemist. Through 
the superior skill and talent of Messrs. Boott, Prince, and 
Dana, the company was brought to the highest degree of success. 
In the mean time, Mr. Moody was transferred from Waltham to 
this place, having charge of the manufacture of machinery. Mr. 
Worthen had been employed at an early day. He was a man of 
superior mechanical genius, and his death was deeply regretted. 
The capital of the Merrimack Company was gradually increased, 
a division of the property betwixt that company and the Pro- 
prietors of the Locks and Canals was made, new companies were 
established, until this new creation became a city, by the name 
of Lowell. I may, perhaps, claim having given it the name. 
Several names had been suggested, but nothing fixed on. On 
meeting Mr. Boott one day, he said to me that the committee 
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were ready to report the bill (in the Legislature). It only- 
remained to fill the blank with the name. He said he consi- 
dered it narrowed down to two, — Lowell or Derby. I said 
to him, ^ Then Lowell, by all means ; ' and Lowell it was." 

From the intimate acquaintance which Mr. Appleton 
had thus acquired with the history of the American cot- 
ton manufacture, and with all the details of its machinery 
and management from its earliest establishment in New 
England, he derived peculiar qualifications for the 
public services which he was soon called upon to 
render. No questions which have ever arisen in our 
country have given occasion to more important discus- 
sions, or more protracted and agitating controversies, 
than those which have related to our revenue system ; 
and no feature of that system has been so frequently 
and so violently contested as that which looked to the 
encouragement of the manufacture of cotton on Ame- 
rican soil. It has divided parties ; it has arrayed State 
against State, and section against section ; it has shaken 
the republic to its foundation. The mad design to rend 
the Union asunder forever, which has plunged us at 
last into so deplorable a conflict, owed not a little of 
its original impulse to the jealousies and antipathies 
which had arisen from a fancied antagonism between 
the interests of the cotton-growers of the South and the 
cotton-spinners of the North. It was in connection with 
the alleged injustice of a discriminating tariff, and during 
the very debate in which Mr. Appleton first took a pro- 
minent part in the Congress of the United States, that 
Mr. McDufiie originally promulgated the idea of " a glo- 
rious rebellion," by which South Carolina was to be freed 
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from oppression. Few men were in the way of doing 
more to counteract this delusion, at this memorable 
period of its primary development, than Mr. Appleton ; 
and no man improved his opportunities to better advan- 
tage. In the public journals, in commercial dictionaries 
or conversations -lexicons, in the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, in the Congress of the United States, his pen 
and his voice were always ready and always effective in 
demonstrating the fallacies of a doctrine, which would 
long ago have surrendered to Great Britain the undis- 
puted monopoly of those textile fabrics by which the 
world was to be clothed, and for which the raw material 
was furnished, in so large a part, by the Southern States. 
If the forty-bale theory was at last demolished, it is 
hardly too much to say, that the weaver s beam which 
dealt the sturdiest blows, and did the largest share in the 
demolition, was wielded by the arm of Nathan Apple- 
ton. 

He entered the Legislature of Massachusetts in 1815, 
and was re-elected one of the Boston representatives in 
1816, 1821, 1823, 1824, and 1827. In 1830, he was 
chosen a member of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, after one of the most exciting and 
closely contested political struggles which Boston has 
ever witnessed. Declining a re-election in 1832, he was 
induced to resume the Boston seat in Congress, for a 
few months, in 1842. It so happened, that some of the 
most important discussions which have ever occurred on 
the subject of the tariff, in our National Legislature, 
were exactly coincident with his terms of service. Per- 
haps it would be more just to say, that he was selected 
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for the candidacy, and induced to accept it, at these 
particular times, with a special view to his ability to 
grapple with the questions which were then plainly 
impending. Certain it is, he was there at the right 
moment, both for his own reputation, for the advantage 
of his constituents, and, still more, for the right under- 
standing of those great problems of public policy with 
which his personal experience and practical sense had 
peculiarly fitted him to deal. But let us no longer 
detain our readers from his own plain and modest 
account of this part of his career, and of some of the 
services which he rendered to the cause of a discriminat- 
ing revenue system. 

" At the request of Dr. Lieber, I furnished him an article on 
the cotton manufacture, for his Dictionary. Mr. Condy Raguet, 
editor of the ^ Banner of the Constitution,' in Philadelphia, 
ridiculed the idea therein expressed, that we could compete with 
Great Britain in the article of coarse cottons for exportation. 
This led to an anonymous correspondence, and the acceptance, 
on his part, of a proposition which I made him, to furnish him 
some articles on the cotton manufacture ; which was accordingly 
done in six numbers, signed ' Statist,' — the last dated Aug. 31, 
1831. In the first number, I stated that the fact of a constantly 
increasing export of these goods for a number of years, although 
then only amounting to a million of dollars, was proof of the 
fact, that we did furnish them in a fair competition with the Bri- 
tish. The fact is adverted to, that we had introduced a manu- 
facture which was a new article in commerce, containing a greater 
quantity of the raw material, with a less proportion of labor, 
than any thing then in use, and of course furnishing a cheaper 
and more economical article of general consumption. It was 
also contended, that we had, on the whole, a balance of advan- 
tages over England in this manufacture : which consisted, first, 
in the greater cheapness of water-power over steam, estimated 
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as six hundred to three thousand eight hundred and forty ; and, 
second, in the advantage of having the raw material nearer at 
hand, estimated at two cents the pound. (Cotton was then 
subject to a duty in England of five-eighths of a penny per 
pound.) Against these advantages, the only offset was a differ- 
ence in the cost of machinery ; which was estimated to cost fifty 
per cent more in the United States than in England. 

" The second number took up the subject of labor, and gave 
documents to prove that the price then paid for labor in the 
cotton manufacture in England was as great or greater than was 
paid in the United States. This was owing to our employing 
females only, whilst the English employed a large proportion of 
men, especially as mule- spinners, earning very high wages ; 
whilst we had improved throstle-spinning, operated wholly by 
females, so as to supersede, in a great measure, the use of mules. 
All this has been changed since by the introduction of self-acting 
mules. 

" Mr. Kaguet remarks, that * the views presented in these two 
communications are calculated to make a stirring impression upon 
public opinion. To disprove the positions of our correspondent 
will require the aid of some of our mercantile friends.' He finally 
states his readiness to publish the opinions of ^ Statist ' upon the 
tariff, as well as information upon the finer branches of the cotton 
manufacture. 

" In the third and fourth numbers, ^ Statist ' proceeds to de- 
scribe the progress of cotton manufacture, which he finally 
divides into three classes : viz., first, the coarse goods which we 
were then Exporting in considerable quantities ; second, the finer 
descriptions of plain goods, as shirtings and sheetings, in which 
our own consumption was well supplied by our own manufacture ; 
and, third, printed calicoes and other colored goods, of which we 
were then supposed to manufacture something more than one- 
half our consumption. The different bearing of the tariff on 
these classes is pointed out, — on the first, merely nominal ; on the 
second, very trifling. ^ It is in the higher branches of the third 
class only that the question of a reduction of duty pinches. 
Here the two contending tides of importation and manufacture 
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meet : here is the sole action of the tariff.' In these and in 
No. 5, the question of the protective policy is discussed ; and 
a good deal of stress is laid on the impolicy of subjecting our 
industry to the fluctuations taking place in other countries, of 
which the revulsion of 1829, in England, furnished a striking 
example. 

" These speculations appear to have been rather distasteful to 
Mr. Eaguet ; for he declined to publish any thing further from 
the writer, unless he would avow his name, as he doubted the 
correctness of his statement of the cost of manufacturing coarse 
cottons. In my rejoinder, I gave him the abstract cost of the 
manufacture in an establishment, with a sample of the goods 
made, and a personal reference to a merchant in Philadelphia. 
He, in reply, says that a manufacturer to whom he showed the 
sample could not believe that such goods could be made for 
seven and one-third cents the pound, as I had stated ; but, in 
consequence of what he considered concessions on my part, he 
invited me to a renewal of the correspondence. This I did not 
think proper to do ; and so the correspondence ended. It will 
be seen that I took the same ground, in respect to coarse cottons, 
in the first speech which I made in Congress. 

" About the year 1820, I was elected a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature, for Boston, and at intervals for several 
years. At this time, party-spirit ran very low ; and at last, 
under the administration of Mr. Monroe, may be fairly, said to 
have died out. "With a view to sustain John Quincy Adams for 
the Presidency, a final amalgamation of parties took place. I 
was present at the last caucus of the Federal members of the 
Legislature, at which the union was agreed to, which was con- 
summated by the election of Levi Lincoln as Governor. I well 
recollect the first union caucus at the Exchange Coflfee House, 
when it was amusing to see William Sullivan and Benjamin 
Russell harmonize with Major Melville and Ebenezer Clough. 
This harmony was somewhat disturbed by a new party, at first 
known as the Crawford party, afterward resolved into the all- 
powerful Jackson party. My first speech in public was in 
opposition to a specific tax on insurance-companies. I was for 
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several years Chairman of the Committee of Finance, whose 
most important duty was the making of the tax-bill. 

"In 18^8, Mr. Calhoun, of Springfield, introduced a resolu- 
tion approving the protective system, and moved a very early 
day for its consideration. I requested a later one ; but, expect- 
ing I should oppose it, he declined. A friend, however, wishing 
to give me a chance to speak upon it, got a reconsideration carried. 
The speech which I made was any thing but an ultra one, and 
was very generally approved. In 1830, it was proposed to me 
to stand as candidate for Congress. I hesitated a good deal 
before I consented; which I did eventually, and was elected 
after a close contest. My competitor was Henry Lee, Esq. ; and 
the election turned upon free trade or the protective principle. 
I took my seat in the Twenty-second Congress, December, 1831. 
Mr. Stevenson was chosen Speaker, and, in the appointment of 
the committees, placed me on that of Invalid Pensions. Con- 
sidering that I was the representative of a greater commercial 
interest than any other individual in the House, and withal a 
practical merchant, this appointment could be considered in no 
other light than a spiteful revenge upon the city of Boston for 
having disappointed the administration in the choice of the 
representative. I took lodgings at Gadsby's, in company with 
Mr. Webster ; each of us having one of the front parlors, in 
which we took our meals together every alternate week. At an 
early day in the session, Mr. Bouldin, of Virginia, introduced a 
resolution of inquiry as to the nature of the minimums recog- 
nized in our revenue-laws. A sort of desultory debate, during 
the morning hour, had gone on for several weeks ; when it 
occurred to me as an occasion on which I might make a short 
speech. On mentioning it to Mr. Webster, he encouraged me 
to do so, and put me in the way of getting the information 
which I wanted. The subject came up again on the 21st of 
January, when Mr. McDufiie made a most strenuous appeal 
against further debate on a mere question of inquiry ; but, being 
prepared, I did not choose to let the opportunity go by. 1 
undertook to show that South Carolina was the author of the 
system of minimums, which was only another name for specific 
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duties, and a system capable of defence. It was introduced by 
Mr. Lowndes, as Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, in 1816. I took the occasion to state, that we could 
convert a pound of our cotton into the common cloth we 
were making for less money than the British could do. This 
being a fact well known to me, the statement was made advi- 
sedly, wishing the matter to stand on its true basis ; but, being 
so contrary to the general impression, it quite alarmed some of 
the friends of the protective system, as I learned afterwards. 
My speech gave a new turn to the debate. It brought up 
McDuffie and Cambreling, and the debate occupied the whole 
day. The vote showed a majority of about twenty in favor of 
the protective system. 

*^ The great business of that session was the framing a new 
tariff. The object was greatly to reduce the revenue, the debt 
being paid off, and, at the same time, to continue the principle 
of protecting American industry. There were several caucuses of 
the friends of protection. At one of them, Governor Davis and 
myself were appointed a committee to frame such a tariff. We 
accordingly framed one, making every thing free which did not 
interfere with our own productions. The subject was finally 
referred, in the House of Representatives, to the Committee on 
Manufactures, of which John Q. Adams was chairman. He 
applied to us for our project, which was substantially adopted in 
the tariff of 1832. 

" The Committee of Ways and Means, of which Mr. McDuffie 
was chairman, made a report at an early period of the session, 
very elaborate and able ; setting forth the theory, that all duties 
on imports were essentially and absolutely taxes upon the ex- 
ports for which they were exchanged, better known as the forty- 
bale theory. As the argument was very plausible and specious, 
I determined to answer it, whenever the subject came up for 
discussion. With this view, I prepared an analysis of it with a 
good deal of care and time. When the subject of the tariff 
came up, Mr. McDuffie opened the discussion with an elaborate 
speech, especially addressed to me. He chose a place to deliver 
it directly by my side ; and made it exceedingly personal, on the 
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ground that we were rival manufacturers, — one operating with 
hoes and spades, the other with spindles and shuttles. As his 
speech contained nothing which was not set forth in his report, 
I determined to follow him at once with my answer ; and, with 
this view, endeavored to get the floor. It was given to Mr. 
Crawford, of Pennsylvania ; but, when he got through, the next 
morning, I obtained it. It was on the 30th of May, 1832. It 
so happened that Mr. McDuffie was not in the House during the 
first half of my speech. I regretted it ; but there was no help 
for it. I determined from the first to treat his theory with 
great contempt, preserving all due respect to himself. He 
showed a good deal of spiteful ill nature in a subsequent speech. 
I drew up a copy of my speech, which was printed by Gales 
and Seaton. Mr. McDuffie's was in the hands of Duff Greene. 
On inquiring of the latter the cause of the long delay in the 
appearance of the speech, he informed me that Mr. McDuffie 
found it hard to please himself; that, after setting it up, he had 
to take it down, and make an entire new copy. After this, I 
thought it proper to keep mine back till his had appeared. His 
speech, as printed, is much less personal to myself than as it was 
delivered. I received a good many compliments on this speech. 
Mr. McDuffie had always maintained, that, whilst his theory was 
much abused in the general, no one had undertaken to show the 
fallacy of his position. This was what I endeavored to do ; 
with what success, it was for others to judge. A very elaborate 
review of it was published in the ' National Intelligencer,' alto- 
gether favorable. I never knew the writer. Since Mr. Web- 
ster's death, I have found amongst my papers the following very 
flattering note from him after reading this speech : — 

Mr. Webster to N. Appleton, after reading his Speech, June, 1832. 

Dear Sir, — It appears to me you have completely refuted each 
and every of Mr. McDuffie's propositions. I see no vestige left of 
one of his arguments. You will see I have made a remark or two 
on the tenth, the fourteenth, and seventeenth pages. The speech is 
a model of close reasoning on an abstruse subject. 

Yours truly, D. Webster. 

Mr. Appleton. 
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*^ I have long since been of opinion that this South-Caro- 
lina theory was only pretence. It was thought a convenient 
cover to what has continued their favorite idea, ■ — the separation 
of the Slave States from the rest of the Union. 

'^The renewal of the charter of the Bank of the United 
States was one of the exciting topics of this session of Congress. 
The first question was on the reference of the subject, as men- 
tioned in the President's Message. The friends of the bank 
proposed referring it to the Committee of Ways and Means ; 
those opposed to it, to a Special Committee. I was desirous to 
introduce several amendments, and was in favor of the Special 
Committee ; but it soon became apparent that the whole strug- 
gle was, bank or no bank. No one seemed to trouble himself 
much about its character. Its friends took every thing from Mr. 
Biddle. His ipse dixit was law and gospel with them. My 
faith in Mr. Biddle had at that time been materially shaken ; and 
I accordingly laid on the table, and had printed, some amend- 
ments, which I intended at the proper time to offer to the bill. 
But the bill which had passed the Senate was delayed to the 
latest moment of the session, in consequence of a Committee of 
Examination having been sent to Philadelphia. The cholera 
had broken out in New York. It was believed, that if the bill 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole, and subjected to 
amendment, it would be lost. It was therefore decided by its 
friends to avoid going into committee, but to pass the bill exactly 
as it came from the Senate. I was therefore obliged to abandon 
my design, or put myself in a hopeless opposition to all my 
friends ; which I did not choose to do. Mr. Clay made a forci- 
ble appeal to me, considering that the fate of the Whig cause de- 
pended on passing the measure. He said, with an oath, ^ Should 
Jackson veto it, I will veto him ! ' He was mistaken : Jackson 
did veto it, but was not himself vetoed. On my return from 
Congress, I found New York a deserted city, on account of the 
cholera. On coming into Broadway from the Battery, all was 
silent as death ; not a person to be seen. On reaching Bunker's 
Hotel, the only person visible was a member of Congress from 
Connecticut ; like myself, on his way home. 
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" On my return to Congress, at the second session (December, 
1832), South Carolina was in a state of semi-rebellion. General 
Jackson, by his admirable proclamation (written by Mr. Living- 
ston), had dealt her a sort of death-blow. 

"At the same time, in his message and in the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the ground was taken, that the tariff 
must be reduced. The reason assigned was, that it would pro- 
duce too much revenue ; the ground assumed being, that, at the 
former session. Congress had not carried out the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive in this particular. It is true, the House 
had called on Mr. McLane, the Secretary of the Treasury, for 
his project of a bill ; which he furnished, and which was adopted 
with certain modifications and alterations. I was under the im- 
pression, that the reductions which we had made in his bill were 
as great, or greater than our additions. I was therefore much 
gratified, in making an examination into this matter, to find, that, 
so far from the statement of the Executive being true, we had 
actually made reductions in the duties, on the basis assumed (the 
import of 1831), of a million of dollars beyond those presented 
in the bill of Mr. McLane, the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
Committee of Ways and Means reported a bill to reduce the 
duties, in conformity with the Presidential recommendation 
(called Yerplanck's Bill). On this bill I felt it my duty to make 
a speech ; which I accordingly did on the 23d of January, 1833, 
in which I dwelt pretty decidedly on the fact, that the assertion 
of the President, that we had not carried out the views of the 
Secretary in respect to the reduction of the revenue, was not 
correct, with the proof of it exhibited in figures. I afterward 
introduced a resolution, calling on the Secretary to show how 
he came to the result which he had stated. His answer did not 
come in till near the close of the session, and was not printed 
until all the measures were completed. He was, however, com- 
pelled to admit, that our bill reduced the duties more than the 
one he sent us. All this was accompanied with a very wry face, 
and the attempt to bring in new elements of calculation. 

" In the course of my speech, I took the bold measure of in- 
troducing an exhibition of the cotton manufacture, which I had 
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reason to believe had a very good effect. In the mean time, Mr. 
Clay had brought forward his Compromise Bill ; reducing the 
duties gradually until 1842. On his arrival at Washington, he 
had consulted Governor Davis and myself, urging our co-opera- 
tion in the measure ; but, as we viewed it an abandonment of the 
principle of protection, we refused to do so. He brought it for- 
ward, nevertheless. Verplank's Bill labored very hard : and 
the administration, at length despairing of carrying it, decided 
in caucus to adopt Mr. Clay's Compromise Bill ; which was ac- 
cordingly introduced, and carried through both Houses, almost 
without debate. 

" My wife was suffering from a complaint of the lungs. Dr. 
Warren was of opinion that she would doubtless hold out during 
the winter, and promised to advise me in time of any alarming 
change. Early in February, I received such a letter, and re- 
turned to Boston in great haste, but, alas ! too late. She died on 
the 10th, — the day before my arrival. I returned to Washing- 
ton, at the urgent request of some of my friends, a short time 
before the close of the session. 

'' In 1842, Robert C. Winthrop was the member of the House 
of Representatives from the District of Suffolk. In May, he 
resigned his seat in consequence of the illness and impending 
death of his wife. A successor must be appointed on the in- 
stant. The public looked to either Abbott Lawrence or myself 
to fill the vacancy. Mr. Lawrence was appointed commissioner, 
on the part of Massachusetts, to settle the Maine boundary ques- 
tion with Lord Ashburton : so that I found myself under an 
almost unavoidable necessity of consenting to take the place ; 
which I did very reluctantly, and took my seat in the Twenty- 
seventh Congress on the 9th of June. The tariff was again the 
chief subject of interest. Mr. Clay's compromise had run out 
on the 1st of July ; and it was a question, whether any duties 
whatever could be legally collected. Matters were in a very 
complicated state, in consequence of the quarrel between Presi- 
dent Tyler and his own party, the Whigs. Again I felt bound 
to make a speech on the tariff; so that, in the three sessions in 
which I was a member of Congress, I was called on to make 
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three speeches on the tariff, on three different bills. Finally, 
with extreme difficulty, the tariff of 184^ was carried. After 
the close of the session, I resigned my seat in Congress, in con- 
formity with my own wishes, and also to make room for the 
return of Mr. Winthrpp, the death of whose wife had taken 
place in the mean time. During my residence at Washington, 1 
took the place of Mr. Winthrop at Mr. Birth's, with Messrs. 
Granger, Kennedy, and Saltonstall, — a most agreeable party. 
Mr. Fillmore was chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means ; and, as I was invited to be present at several of their 
meetings, I became quite intimate with him. The manner in 
which he discharged the office of chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means showed great resources and much tact. He 
won my entire esteem and respect." 

But the subject of the tariff is by no means the only 
one on which Mr. Appleton has written and spoken with 
unsurpassed ability. His attention was early called to 
the banking system of Massachusetts, and to the cur- 
rency of the United States ; and he kept an intelligent 
and vigilant eye upon them both, to the end of his life. 
He was ever ready with suggestions, as prudent as they 
were prompt, for remedying the embarrassments or 
averting the disasters to which a paper circulation is so 
peculiarly liable ; and few men have done more than he 
has done towards sustaining public credit, and reviving 
public confidence, in those seasons of pressure and 
panic by which the speculating spirit of our country 
has been so often overtaken. Rarely, indeed, has such 
a season occurred, without calling forth from him a let- 
ter, a newspaper article or series of articles, a speech 
or an essay, which has given the lead and direction to 
public sentiment, far beyond the limits of the commu- 
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nity to which it was immediately addressed. He had 
a peculiar faculty of disentangling the intricacies of a 
financial or commercial question, and of presenting it in 
a form intelligible to the common mind. In this respect, 
among the men of the last half-century, he was only 
second, if second at all, to the late Mr. Albert Gallatin, 
with many of whose views he sympathized, and with 
whom he shared the enviable distinction of having re- 
called the commercial and banking community to a 
sense of what was just and honest, in many an hour 
when they were tempted to seek relief from embarrass- 
ment by the postponement of acknowledged obligations. 
The key to his whole policy, on questions of finance and 
currency, was the stem integrity of his own character ; 
and he demanded, of those who managed the banking 
institutions of the land, only the same strictness in the 
fulfilment of engagements which he ever exhibited in his 
own individual transactions. His principal essay on the 
currency, as published in 1841, and republished with 
additions in 1857, is almost worthy of being studied in 
the schools, as an elementary manual on this seemingly 
difiicult subject, which, it simplifies to the level of the 
most ordinary comprehension. There are those among 
us who well remember the attention it excited at Wash- 
ington, among public men from the South as well as the 
North, when it was first received there, at a moment of 
great financial perplexity ; and the astonishment which 
was expressed, that a little plain, practical, unpretend- 
ing common sense and common honesty had dispelled 
so many of the seeming mysteries of currency and ex- 
change. 
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We have seen, in our last citation, that Mr. Appleton 
early distrusted the policy and principles of the late 
Mr. Biddle, and had some pretty independent views in 
regard to Mr. Biddle's Bank. We shall see more of 
this in the account of his relations to this question 
of banks and currency, as given in the extracts from his 
Autobiography, with which we now proceed : — 

^' The establishment of country banks in Massachusetts com- 
menced about the year 1800. As their bills found a general 
circulation, the business was profitable, and the increase of 
country banks was rapid. As the bills accumulated in Boston, 
something must be done with them. At one time, the Boston 
banks received them ; but the sending them home for payment 
was very unpopular. A nondescript association, called the 
Boston Exchange Office, was chartered, with a capital consisting 
of ^ current bank-bills,' and authorized to receive deposits and 
make discounts in that currency : but the brokers would send 
home the bills of the most accessible banks, and the discount on 
country -bank notes ; or, in the language of the day, the premium 
on Boston money continued to increase. A lawyer of Boston, 
named Andrew Dexter, undertook a tremendous speculation, — 
no less than the control of the circulating medium of New Eng- 
land. He obtained the control of the Boston Exchange Office ; 
of a number of distant country banks ; of the Berkshire, at 
Pittsfield ; the Bangor, at Bangor ; and especially the Farmers' 
Exchange, in Rhode Island. But, by an act of consummate 
folly, he invested the funds they placed within his control in an 
enormous building, known by the name of the Boston Exchange. 
He and all the country banks became pressed for means. The 
banks threw every obstacle in the way of payment of their bills, 
giving drafts on their agents at longer and longer time, until it 
reached three months, and the discount increased until it reached 
five per cent. At the same time, these bills continued to be 
received in payment in the country trade at par. Under these 
circumstances, there was a general disposition to resist so great 
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an abuse. I undertook to form a plan for putting an end to it. 
At this time (1808), there was no penalty on the banks of Mas- 
sachusetts for delay of payment, except simple interest and the 
costs of suit. The only power of coercion consisted in multi- 
plying suits, I obtained a subscription of a hundred dollars 
each, from one hundred individuals and firms ; which fund was 
placed in the hands of William Cochran, a broker, for manage- 
ment. We addressed a circular, which I drew up, addressed to 
all the country banks, informing them of our determination to put 
an end to the system of evasion and delay by legal means. The 
first call was on the Northampton Bank, which had lately gone 
into new hands ; who were putting out their bills freely, with a 
view of playing the non-payment game. They began paying in 
fourpence-halfpennies. The agent employed, Lewis Tappan, 
was instructed to go on counting the money tendered him, but 
to inform the cashier, that, if they turned him out of the bank 
till he was ready to go, he should bring separate suits in behalf 
of all the parties interested in the several demands which he 
made ; and so on, from day to day. After holding out until a 
late hour, the bank finally gave in, and gave a draft at a few 
days' sight on the agent in Boston.' No other bank thought 
proper to attempt resistance. Dexter's banks all fell into dis- 
credit, and ceased to have any currency. 

" A system of most barefaced fraud was discovered in con- 
nection with the Farmers' Exchange Bank, which compelled 
Mr. Dexter to leave the State. A most violent paralysis and 
crisis followed in reference to the circulation of country-bank 
notes. Nearly all the country banks, having considerable 
circulation, stopped payment ; but those which were really 
solvent soon acquired the means of resumption. Some finally 
liquidated in full ; but a great number never paid any thing. 
The result of this lesson was a correction of public opinion in 
relation to bank circulation. The general sympathy for country 
banks ceased : they were left to stand on their own merits. 
During this period, there was a good deal of discussion in the 
newspapers, in which I took a part. 

"In the course of the war with England in 1814, the banks 
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of New York stopped payment, or, in the language of the day, 
suspended payment in specie ; and all the South and West fol- 
lowed suit. At this time, the banks in Boston were very rich 
in specie. Neither the banks nor the citizens had gone into the 
war loans, as both had done in New York and Philadelphia ; 
nor had her merchants taken much part in the wild speculations 
in merchandise which prevailed in other parts of the country. 
The question arose, whether the Boston banks should or could 
continue to pay specie whilst all the rest of the country had 
suspended. Public opinion was a good deal divided. 

" Some very intelligent men took the ground, that it was 
absurd for Boston to think of paying specie whilst the banks of 
all the rest of the country had suspended. 1 was a director 
of the Boston Bank, and took ground with those who held that 
it was a mistake and a disgrace to suspend, except under a dire 
necessity ; that not only did ^no such necessity exist, but the fact 
that all the other banks of tlfe country were in a state of sus- 
pense made it easier for those of Boston to continue to pay 
specie ; inasmuch as specie, like every thing else, was sure to flow 
where it was in use, or wanted, rather than to places where it 
had ceased to have any occupation. The event justified these 
views. Boston maintained her integrity in her currency, not 
only during the war, but during the long period of Southern 
suspension after the peace. The discount on the currency of 
Philadelphia reached twenty per cent. Boston felt no pressure 
on her money-market until the preparations for resumption after 
the establishment of the United- States Bank. She escaped, in 
a great measure, the terrible revulsion ever resulting from the 
restoration of a sound currency, after the existence, for a long 
period, of a depreciated one. This was fully developed in 1819. 
Boston suffered from her connection with New York and the 
South, but scarcely at all from her operations at home. During 
this period of suspension, I wrote frequently in the newspapers, 
especially a series of three or four numbers in the daily ^ Adver- 
tiser,' under the head, ^ Will the Southern Banks again pay 
Specie ? ' also a review of the Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury (Mr. Dallas), severely censuring his action after the 
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peace. I also wrote a review of Mr. Crawford's B,eport in 
1820, in which he made several mistakes in relation to the 
currency of New England during the period of Southern sus- 
pension. 

" In 1884, the country was deeply excited by the warfare 
carried on by General Jackson against the United-States Bank. 
At a public meeting in Boston, a committee was appointed to 
proceed to Washington with a memorial to Congress on the 
subject, of which I was appointed chairman. Nothing could 
have surprised me more than this appointment, as it was well 
known that I was of opinion that Mr. Biddle had already car- 
ried the system of contraction farther than was necessary. I 
was, therefore, disposed to decline the appointment. I learned, 
however, that I had been nominated for this office because of 
this opinion ; and I finally concluded to accept it. On arriving 
in New York, I, with some others of the committee, called upon 
James G. King and Mr. Gallatin, who were members of a New- 
York Committee. We found the dissatisfaction with Mr. Biddle 
very ripe, and that they had given him an ultimatum, which he 
must accept, or be denounced at the adjourned public meeting 
as unnecessarily pressing upon the mercantile community. Mr. 
Gallatin read to us a report which he had prepared to meet the 
contingency. The meeting was to be held the next day. In 
the evening, who should appear at Bunker's, where the com- 
mittee stopped^ but Mr. Biddle himself ! In the course of the 
evening, Mr. P. T. Jackson, Mr. Henry Lee, and myself, invited 
him to a private conference, at which we told him some home 
truths, — that our community ought not and would not sustain 
him in further pressure, which he very well knew was not neces- 
sary for the safety of the bank, and in which his whole object 
was to coerce a charter through the distresses of the mercantile 
community. He listened to us ; but we could get very little from 
him but the merest commonplace. Soon after our arrival at 
Washington, I received, as I had previously arranged, a letter 
from Mr. King, saying that Mr. Biddle had yielded to the 
requisitions of the New- York Committee. Of course, the press- 
ure of the money-market would, in a great measure, cease. 
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This intelligence was not altogether agreeable to all my political 
friends, so entirely does a political object override all other con- 
siderations. The arrangement with the New- York banks was 
only for a month ; at the end of which, Mr. Biddle was reckless 
enough to put an end to it, and renew the pressure with even 
greater violence than before. But Congress adjourned soon 
after ; when he gave up the chase, changed his tune, and in- 
creased the discounts of the bank some ten millions in the course 
of six months : — 

1st September, 1834 $47,059,000 

1st June, 1835 63,649,000 

"In 1831, I published a pamphlet, with the title ^ An Exa- 
mination of the Banking System of Massachusetts, in B;eference 
to the Renewal of the Bank Charters.' This was published 
without my name ; but, as I freely avowed the authorship, it was 
generally understood. As it objected to granting the right of 
circulation to banks with capitals of less than five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, it was opposed by the country-bank interest, and 
called forth several pamphlets in answer. It took the ground, 
that the tax should apply wholly and only to the right of circu- 
lation. ' The tax can only be justified as the grant of a privilege 
under a right especially belonging to the State, that of regulating 
the currency ; ' not the legal currency transferred to the United 
States, but of bank notes, which may be considered a conven- 
tional currency, depending wholly on the choice or pleasure of 
the receiver. My object in publishing this pamphlet was to put 
forward certain leading principles which I deemed correct, rather 
than any expectation of producing an actual change in the legis- 
lation of Massachusetts at that time. 

"In 1835-6, a very remarkable state of over-trade existed; 
the immediate cause of it being an arrangement by which cer- 
tain London houses allowed themselves to be drawn upon by 
houses in America, without funds in hand, but with an under- 
standing, that, before the maturity of the bills so drawn, other 
bills, by other parties, should be substituted for those falling 
due. 
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^^ Whilst these bills could be discounted by the Bank of 
England, all went smoothly ; and the system went on until the 
amount of the accommodation-bills, drawn upon nothing, became 
excessive. The Bank of England became alarmed at the 
amount, and refused to discount them. 

" The failure of several large houses took place ; others 
could only be saved by large remittances from America. This 
demand produced a call on the banks for specie ; a violent 
pressure upon the money-market took place ; a number of 
failures wholly unprecedented occurred in New York ; the 
panic was tremendous ; and at length, after a struggle of a 
month, the banks of New York yielded to the storm, and sus- 
pended specie payments, about the 1st of April, 1837. The 
banks throughout the whole country followed suit with great 
joy and alacrity. I was in Europe at the time, but returned in 
September, 1837. The banks of New York had got from the 
Legislature an extension of this suspension for a year; which 
expired in May, 1838. A call was made for a convention to 
meet in New York in April, to consider the subject of a general 
resumption. In November, 1837, I commenced a series of four 
numbers in the ^ Boston Daily Advertiser,' advocating an early 
resumption of specie payments, and the sending delegates to 
the proposed convention at New York. The idea of resump- 
tion caused great alarm, and met with much opposition ; but it 
was agreed to send delegates to the convention. I was, how- 
ever, carefully excluded, as too radical in favor of resumption. 
Philadelphia, under the influence of Mr. Biddle, was utterly 
opposed to resumption, and persuaded Boston to go with her. 
Under the influence of Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Ward (of Prime, 
Ward, and King), the Legislature of New York was prevented 
granting a further extension; and the banks of New York 
actually resumed about the 1st of May. To assist the resump- 
tion, at the suggestion of James G. King, then in England, the 
Bank of England sent out by him a million of sovereigns, to be 
remitted for in bills of exchange then below par; under the 
influence of which, both Boston and Philadelphia resumed soon 
after. 

37 
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" I was in Philadelphia about this time, and had a conversa- 
tion with Mr. Biddle, in the course of which I was exceedingly- 
disgusted with the views which he expressed. There can be 
but little doubt that he contemplated compelling the New- York 
banks again to suspend, and was in fact defeated by this timely 
supply of gold from the Bank of England. 

" In 1840, Mr. Clay determined to bring forward his project 
for another Bank of the United States. I published, with my 
name, a pamphlet on ' Currency and Banking,' one motive of 
which was to show the danger from an institution of so great 
power. I had become satisfied, from my own observation, that 
it was a power too great to be intrusted to any one man. 

" In 1839 (October), the Bank of the United States, acting 
under its Pennsylvania charter, again suspended payment, and 
proved desperately insolvent ; carrying with it the Philadelphia 
banks, who foolishly involved themselves in its fortunes, from 
which they were only relieved by a large loan from Boston and 
New York. In arranging this loan, I took a leading and active 
part. Philadelphia did resume in consequence, on the 15th of 
January, 1841 ; but the Bank of the United States broke down 
after ten days' trial. The other banks of Philadelphia again 
followed suit, and did not finally resume until — — . 

" During all this period, from 1837, 1 was frequently writing 
for the newspapers in Boston and Philadelphia, urging upon 
Philadelphia and the South to restore their currency." 



The few remaining pages of the " Sketches of Au- 
tobiography " are almost wholly taken up with the 
account of another and more extensive tour in Europe, 
and with the domestic incidents by which it was occa- 
sioned and attended. There is nothing of particular 
interest or value in it, except inasmuch as it is emi- 
nently characteristic of the writer. It gives facts and 
names and dates, without the slightest attempt to 
describe the wonders of nature or of art which came 
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within his view, or to express the emotions which they 
were calculated to excite. It was enough, for his own 
satisfaction, to say that he saw such places and persons 
and things. He had never studied the style of a word- 
painter; and the impressions which he received were 
probably rather practical than poetical. On his arrival 
at Geneva, he says only, " From thence made an excur- 
sion to Chamouni, and back to Geneva: was much 
interested in this excursion." Mont Blanc was certainly 
never dismissed with a simpler or less rapturous allu- 
sion. We have no idea that the grandeur of the Alps 
was lost upon him, or that he failed to appreciate the 
sublimity of the scenes which he had witnessed ; but 
we may presently have reason for thinking, that the 
peculiar interest of the excursion was derived from his 
finding marks upon the rocks in that region, which con- 
curred with some observations previously made by him 
at home. 

More gratifying to him, however, we doubt not, than 
this view of '' the monarch of mountains," or even than 
the presentation to the monarch of France, and the 
ball at the Tuileries, which he afterwards mentions, 
was the visit with which he concludes the account, 
as if it were the very climax of the whole tour, — the 
visit to the county of Sufi'olk, to the parishes of Great 
and Little Waldingfield, and to Holbrooke Hall, where 
his progenitors had resided in years long past. As he 
entered that old manor-house, and surveyed the ances- 
tral seat, and then looked on the " beautiful genealogy " 
which his good friend Mr. Almack had so kindly pre- 
pared for him, he may well have experienced some 
emotions of pride, that the family tree had suffered 
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nothing by transplantation; that "leaves and stalks, 
vert^"' had proved to be something more than a mere 
token of heraldry ; and that the name of Appleton 
was (to say the least) as worthily distinguished at that 
moment, in his own person and in those immediately 
connected with him, as it had been during any of the 
six or seven generations in which it had either worn a 
title of knighthood, or been associated with the gentry 
of England. That old Suffolk soil must have contained 
its full share of English grit ; and the stock which came 
from it has, in this instance certainly, proved hardy 
and rugged enough to repel all ideas of American de- 
generacy. But the " Sketches " must once more speak 
for themselves : — 

" I declined being a candidate for re-election to the Twenty- 
third Congress, because political life was not much to my taste, 
but particularly as inconsistent to my duty to my family as it 
was then situated. In 1835 my son Charles made a tour to the 
South, on account of his health ; but returned in a worse state 
than he left, and, in the course of the summer, fell a victim to 
his disease. One of my daughters was in delicate health, and I 
was advised by Dr. Warren to take a voyage to Europe. Ac- 
cordingly, in November, with my son Thomas and two daugh- 
ters, I embarked at New York for Havre, where we arrived 
about the middle of December, the thermometer about zero, 
which continued till we reached Paris. I was very happy to 
meet at Havre my old friend J. B. Greene, whom I had not 
seen for many years, and who gave us a most cordial reception. 
After a few weeks at Paris, we proceeded to Italy by way of 
Lyons, Marseilles, and the Corniche, or maritime Alp road. 
At Marseilles we passed two or three days; dined with the 
brothers Rabout, who lived with their interesting mother, whose 
husband and their father had fallen a sacrifice to the revolution. 
We also became acquainted with Mrs. Pitch, and Mr. Oxnard's 
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interesting family. We spent a day at Toulon, and at Genoa 
dined with Mr. Campbell, the American Consul, who informed 
me that a gentleman was in the city with a commission for the 
same office, but who, after consulting him, concluded to keep it 
in his pocket. We admired the old palaces, full of old pictures, 
and the quaint old narrow streets, in which was barely room for 
a jackass with panniers to pass. By Carrara and Pisa and Flo- 
rence, we went to Sienna, where we visited the famous gallery 
of old pictures, and other curiosities of old times. At Rome we 
passed many weeks ; visited all the galleries, churches, &c., 
Tivoli and Tusculum. We remained through the ceremonies 
of Holy Week, which should close with the illumination of St. 
Peter's and the Girandola from the Castle of St. Angelo ; but, 
owing to bad weather, these were postponed from day to day 
for a week, when the idea was abandoned. We then set out 
for Naples, where we passed our time most agreeably, visiting 
Pompeii, Vesuvius, Paestum, Baiae, &c. The ruins of Pompeii 
and the Museum are the most interesting objects to be found 
anywhere. Here we met Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Brooks ; and 
from Naples we took steamboat for Leghorn, where we spent 
two or three days, and enjoyed some musical parties at Mr. 
Grant's. Hence to Bologna, Modena, Parma, Mantua, Verona. 
The alarming accounts of the cholera prevented our going to 
Venice, to our great regret; but we proceeded to Milan and 
Como, where we made an excursion up the Lake, then to Lake 
Maggiore and the Simplon to Brigg, and down the Rhone to 
Geneva. From thence we made an excursion to Chamouni, and 
back to Geneva : I was much interested in this excursion. We 
proceeded down the Lake to Lausanne ; thence to Neufch&tel, 
Morat, Berne by Thun, to Interlachen ; and made an excursion 
over the Col to the Faulhorn, where we slept at the tempo- 
rary house, the highest sleeping-place in Europe ; thence by 
Brientz to Interlachen ; and thence to Berne, Lucerne, and 
Ziirich. One of our party was William Appleton, son of Wil- 
liam Appleton ; a sweet youth, who, for some time, had been 
suffering from a disease of the lungs. We reached Schaffhau- 
sen, when he was unable to proceed further. We were at the 
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hotel, where he had every attention. He lingered on for some 
weeks, when, after giving particular directions for the disposi- 
tion of his collections, he peacefully and sweetly closed his eyes 
at the age of twenty. 

" It so happened that the Rev. J. M. (afterward Bishop) 
Wainwright arrived at the hotel the day after his death, and 
consented to stay, and perform the funeral service. The keeper 
of the hotel informed me, that several gentlemen of the place 
were desirous of attending the funeral; to which, of course, I 
assented. There was quite a procession to the burying-ground, 
where I obtained a lot in perpetuity, and afterward sent a 
monumental stone from Paris. 

" We afterward proceeded to Friburg, Strasburg, Baden- 
Baden, Heidelburg, Darmstadt, Frankfort, to Mayence. Here 
both my daughters were attacked with what the physician called 
a ^ gastric fever,' by which we were detained six weeks. During 
this period, Thomas and myself made excursions to the chateau 
of Prince Metternich, at J ohannisburg, and to Wisbaden. On 
the 2d November, with snow on the ground, we left Mayence 
for Paris, vid Metz, Chalons, Rheims, Meaux, where we found 
apartments engaged for us at Meurice's. We left them, how- 
ever, for very handsome apartments. Rue de Rivoli 10 bis, which 
I took for the winter. They were the property of a French 
officer, who married the widow of a rich Marseilles merchant ; 
but who, belonging to the other party, was out of place under 
Louis Philippe. 

" During the winter, we attended the various public amuse- 
ments of Paris, saw all the sights, attended the weekly soirees 
of General Cass, were presented at court, and accepted invita- 
tions to the grand ball at the Tuileries, — a very splendid affair. 
We frequently attended Mr. Walsh's soirees, where were col- 
lected many of the savans. 

" About April 20, we left Paris for Brussels. There had been 
a heavy snow-storm, and we met with many drifts on the sides 
of the road. We passed two or three days at Brussels, visited 
Waterloo, but were prevented reaching Hougomont by the road 
being blocked up with snow. Proceeding to Rotterdam, Am- 
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sterdam, and the Hague, we took the steamer at Rotterdam for 
London, where we arrived on the 2d May : the passage up the 
Thames was very interesting. We took rooms at the Bruns- 
wick Hotel, Jermyn Street ; attended Epsom races, the Opera, 
&c. ; made an excursion to Waldingfield ; called on the rector 
of Great Waldingfield, who handed me the beautiful genealogy of 
the Appletons, drawn by Mr. Almack, now in my possession ; 
visited both churches and Holbrooke Hall with much interest." 

We come, at last, to the passage which forms the 
abrupt conclusion of these fragmentary sketches, and 
which at once betrays the source of that peculiar grati- 
fication which Mr. Appleton derived from his Alpine 
tour, and exhibits him in connection with subjects of 
investigation quite apart from those in which we have 
hitherto found him engaged : — 

" My attention was early called to the subject of geology, to 
which I was attracted by the articles in the different reviews. 
I had been accidentally led to notice the striated surface of 
rocks, where they had not been acted upon by the atmosphere. 
For several years, I carried with me, in travelhng, a pocket 
compass, and made my observations wherever I had opportunity. 
I ascertained that the same state of the rock surfaces existed 
from Canada to the District of Columbia, with grooves all 
running in the same direction. I was greatly surprised that 
this fact had never been noticed by geologists, which induced 
me to write an article to call their attention to it. I offered it 
to a work then published at Cambridge, edited by Dr. Webster 
and Mr. Tread well : they objected to publish it, as indulging 
too much in theory, unless I would affix my name to it, to which 
they urged me. To this 1 would not consent, and sent it to 
Mr. Silliman, who published it in his journal of October, 1826. 
I only considered it important for its facts, which have since 
been the subject of great interest, and given rise to much dis- 
cussion. 
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" It SO happened, that in driving one day with Captain Basil 
Hall, and stopping to examine a geological formation, in the 
course of conversation, he asked me if I was the author of an 
article in Silliman's Journal on this subject. On my answering 
that I was, he stated to me, that his attention to it had been 
called by his father. Sir James Hall, who had published an 
article in the Edinburgh Philosophical Transactions, describing 
very nearly the same state of things, on one of the mountains of 
Scotland. This was the first intimation which I had, that these 
important phenomena had been observed anywhere at that time. 
The subject has been since very fully gone into by Dr. Jackson, 
in his Geology of Maine ; and Professor Hitchcock, in that of 
Massachusetts. The theories of glaciers and icebergs have been 
introduced to account for their striae with the accompanying 
alluvium, but with little satisfaction to a careful observer, as I 
think. 

" When in Switzerland, I noticed there some marks on the 
rocks near the tops of some of the mountains, as on the Col de 
Forclaz, near the glacier de E-osenlaui and on the entrance into 
Chamouni, in situations directly the reverse of the ravines, into 
w^hich alone glaciers can act." 

Mr. Appleton had evidently cultivated those habits 
of close observation and careful discrimination which 
belong to the successful pursuit of natural science ; 
and, for one who studied it only as an amateur, had 
become no mean proficient in geology. The superficial 
scratches which he had observed on the rocks, and to 
which he had so early called the attention of others, 
have given rise to a theory, which has since been much 
contested among scientific men. But he had decided 
opinions on this, as he had on almost all other questions 
which he undertook to examine at all; and he had a 
decided manner of expressing those opinions. He did 
not seek controversy, perhaps ; but he rather relished 
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it, and certainly never shrunk from it. Nor did 
he ever fail to conduct it with ability, good temper, 
and unyielding persistency. He seemed always ready, 
and always able, to give a reason for the faith that 
was in him, whether that faith related to matters 
commercial or political, to questions of morals or of 
science, to things temporal or to things eternal. Within 
a few years of his death, a casual correspondence with 
an Episcopal clergyman in England led him into an 
elaborate discussion of the doctrines of " Original Sin 
and the Trinity," in which he maintained the views 
which had been commended to him from the lips of the 
eloquent Channing, and his able and devoted successor, 
in the church of which he himself was a faithful and 
conscientious member. The correspondence reached 
through twelve long letters, six on each side, — making 
up a pamphlet of fifty pages ; and even those who 
may difier most widely from his conclusions cannot 
fail to be struck with the candor, the research, the 
precision, and the power which he displayed in the 
argument. 

And yet, while Mr. Appleton has left so many evi- 
dences of distinguished success in so many varied 
departments of discussion and controversy, both oral 
and written, one might hesitate about calling him either 
a great writer or a great debater. There are, at least, 
two sorts of persons in the world, — those who can- 
not tell half they know, and those who can tell a great 
deal more than they know. The latter sort are gene- 
rally classed among great debaters and great writers. 
Mr. Appleton was eminently one of the former class. 

38 
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He had not the gift of fluent speech. He did not con- 
verse easily. He did not communicate with facility 
or with fulness. " His tongue " (to use the familiar 
phrase of the Psalmist) was not " the pen of a ready 
writer." Nor was his pen (if we may reverse that 
phrase) the tongue of a ready speaker. He made a 
few invaluable speeches in Congress; but they were 
laboriously prepared, and gained nothing by the de- 
livery. He wrote, as we have seen, many powerful 
essays, and a vast number of excellent articles in the 
public journals : but a dry, terse, unimaginative style 
characterized them all, without illustration or ampli- 
fication ; and we are continually led to say, as we read 
them, ''What a reserve of information and argument 
he had ! — how much more he knew and felt than he 
was able to express ! " Even his style, however, as far 
as it went, was a remarkable one, — clear, concise, 
sententious, pungent, conveying his meaning with mar- 
vellous exactness, and singularly adapted to the topics 
which he treated. Few college-bred men have written 
purer English. But it was the style of an acute, inde- 
pendent, and often profound thinker, rather than of an 
attractive writer or an impressive speaker. His pro- 
ductions seem often, indeed, more like the notes of a 
speech, or the heads of an argument, than like the 
argument or the speech itself. And so they often were 
to others, if not to himself If those who served in 
Congress, either with him or during his time, from the 
greatest to the least, could tell from what magazines or 
reservoirs of fact, experience, and practical knowledge, 
they derived many of their most effective materials 
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for some of those efforts which won the admiration of 
their constituents and the country, they would say that 
it was from the private correspondence, the personal 
communication, or the published essays of Mr. Nathan 
Appleton. Nor can we fail to reflect, now that he is no 
more, what a resource to the National Administration his 
experience, his sagacity, and his practical wisdom would 
have been at this moment, in aiding it to provide for 
the financial exigencies which have resulted from the 
deplorable conflict into which it has been precipitated 
by the madness of the Southern States. 

He lived long enough to see the commencement of 
this conflict, and to realize the difiiculties, dangers, and 
momentous issues, which it involved. Conservative and 
national in all his views, he had always deprecated sec- 
tional agitations and contentions, and had combated 
the course of the Free-soil and Antislavery parties of 
the North, both by his vote and by his pen; but he 
had no sympathy with secessionists or disunionists 
anywhere. His last pamphlet, published as lately as 
March, 1860, was a letter to his friend Mr. Rives, of 
Virginia, protesting against the extreme views of the 
South as well as of the North. And, after the first 
blow had been struck by Carolina, he knew nothing 
but his country's cause ; and cordially concurred with 
his political friends in the doctrine, that the Govern- 
ment must be supported, the flag defended, and the 
authority of the Constitution re-asserted, if possible, 
over the whole Union. Within a week before his 
death, he gave his name and a handsome contribution 
to the reception of a regiment from his native State of 
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New Hampshire, and regretted that he could not be 
present to welcome them personally, as they marched 
through Boston on their way to the defence of the 
Capital. Yet he regarded the insurrection of the South- 
ern States more in sorrow than in anger, and would have 
been one of the last to countenance or to encourage the 
idea of prosecuting the war in any spirit of hatred or 
revenge, or with any view either of emancipating the 
slave or subjugating his master. 

But the clouds which had gathered so thickly over 
the country were not the only ones which darkened the 
closing scenes of the career which has thus been 
sketched. While the little remnant of his life was to 
be counted by days, and almost by hours, and while 
he was awaiting his final summons with calm resigna- 
tion to the Divine Will, a sudden and most distressing 
domestic calamity was announced to him, — resulting, 
after a brief interval, in the death of a beloved daugh- 
ter, who, in the pride of her matronly beauty, and in 
the enjoyment of every advantage and distinction which 
could render her life dear to herself or enviable to 
others, had fallen a victim to an accident which thrilled 
the heart of the whole community. " She has gone 
but a little while before me " was his only response to 
these startling tidings ; and he braced himself up anew 
to endure whatever his heavenly Father had appointed 
for him. On the day of her funeral at Cambridge, he 
rose, and dressed himself in a full suit of mourning, and 
sat in his accustomed arm-chair, as if he were present 
(as he was in spirit) at the sad ceremonial. He listened 
with composure, soon afterwards, to a detailed recital. 
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at his own particular request, of all the circumstances 
connected with her death and burial, and then retired to 
his bed for the night. Before another sun had fully 
risen, his spirit had returned to God who gave it; and, 
on the third day following, his remains were borne to 
Mount Auburn, and laid beside the lovely form of his 
lamented child. 

Mr. Appleton has himself referred, in the sketches 
which have been given, to the death of his first wife in 
1833. She had borne him two sons and two daughters. 
The second son died, of consumption, in 1835. The 
eldest daughter, who had married a son of the late 
distinguished English statesman and philosopher. Sir 
James Mackintosh, and who resides with her husband 
and children in London, was unable to be with him at 
the time of his death. The second daughter, the wife 
of our accomplished and admirable poet, Longfellow, 
was sadly torn away, as we have seen, while her father 
was just waiting for his own release. But he had been 
most happily married again, in 1839, to an amiable and 
excellent person, by whom he had three other children, 
who, with their mother and his eldest son, were at hand 
to watch over his last hours, to sympathize with him 
under the terrible blow which had fallen upon him and 
them alike, and to attend him in those closing scenes, 
for which none less near and dear than wife and chil- 
dren can ever be sufficient. 

It would be unjust to Mr. Appleton's character if 
the impression were to be left that he sunk under the 
blow which had thus unexpectedly fallen upon him. 
He had no nervous susceptibilities which exposed 
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Mm to be prematurely prostrated even by so sudden a 
shock. The wreaths of oak and ivy which were laid 
upon his coffin were just emblems of his qualities and 
career. He was eminently a man of courage and con- 
stancy, and had strength of will, and firmness of soul, 
for whatever event might betide him. But his own 
days had long been numbered, and the vital flame had 
so flickered in the socket before the blast of that terrible 
bereavement reached it, that it was rather a surprise 
that he had lived so long, than that he had died at 
last. " I am not afraid," was his reply to a friend 
who made some suggestion to him only a day or two 
before this domestic calamity occurred, — " to tell 
you the truth, I believe I am not afraid of any thing." 
One of the mottoes which has sometimes been associ- 
ated with his family arms might peculiarly have been 
selected as his own motto ; and the language in which 
it has come down to us was by no means unfamiliar to 
him, — Ne cede malis^ sed contra audentior ito. If 
the first half of the line had been adopted in the spirit 
of a pun upon the family name, (as so many of the old 
mottoes were,) nothing could have been more applica- 
ble to himself personally than the latter half. Partly 
as the result of physical constitution, and partly as the 
result of the faith which he had cherished and culti- 
vated through life, he was of a temper never to yield 
to adversities, but to bear up bravely against them to 
the end.* 



* Another motto of the Appleton Family is Malis fortiier obsta. Both breathe the 
same spirit, and both involve the same play upon words. 
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Persistent courage and inflexible integrity were, in- 
deed, the two leading elements of Mr. Appleton's 
character, and constituted the secrets of his great suc- 
cess. To these, more than to any thing else, he owed 
both his fortune and his fame. He displayed his bold- 
ness by embarking in untried enterprises, by advocating 
unpopular doctrines, by resisting popular prejudices, by 
confronting the most powerful and accomplished oppo- 
nents in oral or written argument, and by shrinking 
from no controversy into which the independent expres- 
sion of his opinions might lead him. His integrity was 
manifested, where all the world might read it, in the daily 
dealings of a long mercantile career, and in the princi- 
ples which he inculcated in so many forms of moral, 
commercial, and financial discussion. There is nothing 
in his " Sketches of Autobiography " more true of hinv 
self than the following passage from his memoir of 
the late Abbott Lawrence, as prepared for this Society 
in 1856, and published in our Collections : — 

*^ The merchant makes no claim to benevolence or patriotism 
as his ruling motive in trade : all he professes is absolute and 
undeviating justice. The morals of trade are of the strictest 
and purest character. It is not an uncommon opinion, that 
there is a laxity in the mercantile code, which looks with indul- 
gence on what are called the tricks of trade. It is not so. 
Whilst the direct object of all. trade is gain, individual benefit, 
not the slightest prevarication or deviation from truth is allowa- 
ble. There is no class of men with whom the Christian rule, of 
doing to others what we expect or require in return, is more 
strictly demanded than amongst merchants. Mercantile honor 
is as delicate and fragile as that of a woman. It will not bear 
the slightest stain. The man in trade, who has been found to 
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equivocate or falter in his course, becomes a marked man. He 
is avoided. It is thus found, by experience, that integrity is 
almost as uniformly the accompaniment of success, as it always 
is of character." 

It only remains for me to do an act of justice to Mr. 
Appleton's character, to which he seemed to attach 
particular importance, and which can best be performed 
by simply transcribing a memorandum of my own, made 
at the time. I had called to bid him good-bye before 
going to Europe, two or three years ago ; and found him 
suffering severely from a racking cough, and hardly 
expecting to live until my return. After conversing for 
a few minutes on several topics, in presence of his fa- 
mily, he asked me to go with him into his little private 
library, where he said substantially as follows : — 

" You know I have always told you, that I relied on you to 
look after my memory after I am gone, and to prepare some 
little biography or memoir of me, according to the custom of 
our Historical Society. I have arranged abundant materials, 
which you shall have at the right time. But there is one point 
of my character that I do not think the world is in the way of 
understanding. I have accumulated a large fortune, and people 
are liable to think that I have been peculiarly devoted to money- 
making. As I came to Boston a poor boy, this would be a 
natural inference. Yet nothing is more untrue. The truth is, 
when I had succeeded in laying up a moderate property, — say 
two hundred thousand dollars, — I was quite content, and 
intended to retire altogether from business. It was altogether 
accidental that I have ever gone further. I have explained 
something of this in my late pamphlet on the history of Lowell 
and the Cotton Manufacture. It was wholly accident that I 
went into that business; and the truth is, that my mind has 
always been devoted to many other things rather than money- 
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making. That has never been a passion with me, or ever a 
subject of much concern. Accident, and not effort, has made 
me a rich man." 

Mr. Appleton need have had no such apprehensions 
as might seem to be imphed in these remarks. Neither 
the employment of his time, his faculties, nor his for- 
tune, had been that of a mere maker or hoarder or 
lover of money ; and no such character could ever have 
been attached to him by the community in which he 
lived. The very investment of so large a part of his 
property in domestic manufactures had many of the best 
elements of charity ; and the satisfaction which he de- 
rived from the success by which he was himself enriched, 
was not a little enhanced by the consideration, that he 
had been the means of affording employment to so great 
a number of operatives, of both sexes, who might other- 
wise have failed to obtain work and wages. But his mind 
was one of the last that could have contented itself with 
merely poring over his own day-book and ledger, much as 
he may have prized the virtues of the trial-balance. He 
was a person of large reading, diligent study, careful 
reflection, varied acquisition; whose published writings 
would alone be sufficient to show how little of his time 
and thought could have been taken up with any private, 
pecuniary ends of his own. Harvard University recog- 
nized his claims to the distinctions of literature by the 
honorary degrees of Master of Arts in 1844, and of 
Doctor of Laws in 1855. The American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, the American Antiquarian Society, 
and other kindred associations, enrolled him among their 
domestic members ; and the Archaeological Institute of 

39 
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Suffolk County, in Old England, placed his name on its 
foreign honorary list. He had, indeed, accumulated a 
great estate; but it had brought with it no canker of 
pride or avarice. He was a liberal, public-spirited 
gentleman, whose charity began at home, but did not end 
there ; who made handsome provision for a hospitable 
household and a numerous family, without limiting his 
benevolence within the range of domestic obligations 
or personal ties. He was not ostentatious of his bounty, 
either in life or death ; nor did he seek celebrity for his 
name by any single and signal endowment: but he 
never looked with indifference on the humane and 
philanthropic enterprises of the day, nor declined to 
unite in sustaining those institutions of education and 
science which are the glory of his time. His sense of 
justice and his distaste for display prevailed even here ; 
and he preferred being known as " doing his share " in 
any public cause, to being remarked upon for extraor- 
dinary munificence. 

The deep interest which he took in our own Society, 
during a membership of nearly thirty years, has been 
manifested by his punctual attendance at our meetings, 
by his frequent donations to our library, and by more 
than one most timely and liberal contribution to our 
treasury. His instrumentality was highly effective in 
our behalf as one of the committee by which our 
present building was secured to us ; and still more as 
one of the executors of his late excellent brother (Mr. 
Samuel Appleton) in the establishment of our Publish- 
ing Fund, which bears that brother's name. His own 
name will be cherished in our memories among those 
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which have most adorned our rolls, and will henceforth 
have a conspicuous place in that list of illustrious 
Merchants, whose enterprise, integrity, and public spirit 
have made up so large a part of the best history of 
Boston. 



Mr. Appleton married, — 

First, in 1806, Maria Theresa Gold, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Gold, Esq., of Pittsfield, who Avas born 7th November, 1786, and 
died 10th February, 1833. 

Their children were, — 

1. Thomas Gold, who was graduated at Harvard University in 
1831. 

2. Mary, who married Robert James Mackintosh, Esq., formerly 
Governor-General of the Leeward Islands, and son of the late Sir 
James Mackintosh, and has issue. 

3. Charles Sedgwick, who died 25th October, 1835. 

4. Fanny Elizabeth, who married Professor Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, and died (leaving issue) 10th July, 1861. 

Mr. Appleton married, second, in 1839, Harriot Coffin Sum- 
ner, daughter of Jesse Sumner, Esq., of Boston. Their children 
are, — 

1 . William Sumner, who was graduated at Harvard University in 
1860. 

2. Harriot. 

3. Nathan. 



The following list of Mr. Appleton's Writings is believed 
to comprise all which have been published in pamphlet form : — 

An Examination of the Banking System of Massachusetts, in Re- 
ference to the Renewal of the Bank Charters. 1831 ; pp. 48. 

Remarks on Mr. Bouldin's Resolution of Inquiry into the Nature 
of Minimum Duties. House of Representatives, Jan. 21, 
1832 ; pp. 12. 
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Speech in Eeply to Mr. McDuffie, of South Carolina, on the 
Tariff. House of Representatives, May 30, 1832 ; pp. 24. 

Speech on the Bill to reduce and otherwise alter the Duties on 
Imports. House of Representatives, Jan. 23, 1833; pp. 31. 

Remarks on Currency and Banking ; having Reference to the 
present Derangement of the Circulating Medium in the United 
States. 1841 ; pp. 48 (with Appendix, 73). 

Speech on the Tariff and Compromise Act, delivered in the House 
of Representatives, July 5, 1842 ; pp. 10. 

Labor : its Relations in Europe and the United States compared. 
1844 ; pp. 16. 

Correspondence between Nathan Appleton and John Gr. Palfrey. 
1846 ; pp. 20. 

What is a Revenue Standard ? and a Review of Secretary Walker's 
Report on the Tariff. 1846 ; pp. 23. 

Correspondence between Nathan Appleton and John A. Lowell in 
Relation to the Early History of the City of Lowell. 1848 ; 
pp.19. 

Memoir of Hon. Abbott Lawrence ; prepared for the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 1856 ; pp. 20. 

Remarks on Currency and Banking. Third edition. 1857 ; pp. 63. 

Introduction of Power-loom, and Origin of Lowell. 1858 ; pp. 36. 

The Doctrines of Original Sin and the Trinity ; discussed in a 
Correspondence between a Clergyman of the Episcopal Church 
in England and a Layman of Boston, U. S. 1859 ; pp. 50. 

Letter to the Hon. William C. Rives, of Virginia, on Slavery and 
the Union. 1860 ; pp. 17. 



